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Cuapter VI. 


“A falsehood in its contrary, as great 
As my trust was.” 


—— birds were chattering, twittering, gossipping, flirting, and 

quarrelling as energetically as though they had not had the 
use of their tongues for six months, instead of six hours—for a 
bird’s summer night is a very little longer. 

A young man in waistcoat and shirt-sleeves, who stood on a ladder, 
and leaned his arms on the top of the garden-wall, turned round once 
or twice impatiently, as though he would have liked to scatter the 
gossippers, but they took no notice of him—not they! 

Man may have dominion over the beasts of the field, but it is to 
be doubted if he has any over the birds of the air, save that which 
brute force commands. He may capture, torture, and destroy their 
bodies, but their spirits he reaches—never. 

The dog clings with a more than human fidelity to the hand that 
chastises and caresses him, the cat creeps homeward night by night 
to the home that feeds and shelters her, all creation bows more or less 
to the yoke imposed upon it—all save the birds, who asks of man no 
other boon than that of liberty—liberty to abandon themselves (nobly 
regardless of the morrow) to their own glorious element, to live or die 
in it, as Heaven wills. 

They care no more for his frowns than his smiles ; his angry passions 
affect them no more than does his tender pity for them when they 
are starved, and cold,and wretched ... . a flirt of the wings as long 


as they will fly, a scrap of a song as long as their slender throats can 
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utter sound, and away they go, heedless, irresponsive, thankless, 
neither to be tamed nor taught of man, unless he confines them 
in a cage, and deprives them of the final cause of their existence. 

But mark! when he opens the door of the prison-house, how the 
bird will fly upward, like an arrow sped from a bow; weak and half 
dead though he may be, he prefers to die out in God’s air, than in 
the care of man, who has not, with all his gentleness, contrived to 
establish his power over the brave self-reliant spirit that breathes 
in that insignificant, frail, little ball of feathers. 

“‘T have a great mind to go over,” said the person in shirt-sleeves ; 
“ for who is likely to be out at this time of the morning ?” 

He sat down on the wall, drew the ladder up after him, and 
dropped it on the other side. 

“ A means of exit if Iam caught,” he said to himself as he descended, 
“but that’s not likely. A dull place,” he added as he stood on the 
gravel-walk that ran round the gooseberry, currant, and raspberry 
bushes that in due season provide Miss Sorel’s table with fruit-pies, 
and looked about him. And in truth it had not much to recom- 
mend it, now that the early freshness of spring had departed, and 
the goodly ripeness and riches of late summer had not yet crowned 
it with their plenty. 

Opposite him was set Mignon’s wooden chair, and on the ground 
by its side reposed a bulky volume of Grimm’s ‘ Goblins.’ Opening 
it he saw written on the titlepage, “ Mignon, her book,” and he 
smiled as he laid it down again. 

Under the chair lay the half-finished handkerchief, and beside it a 
tiny silver thimble; the latter he tried to fit on the tips of each .of 
his fingers in turn—unsuccessfully. Turning round to give the 
garden a last stare preparatory to remounting the ladder, he found 
himself face to face with—a young woman. Now at six o'clock in 
the morning, young women are as a rule to be found in their beds, so 
that the trespasser had some excuse for looking, as he felt— profoundly 
astonished, and very much taken aback. 

He might also have looked a fool had not his features been turned 
by Nature rather in the direction of wisdom than folly—an inestimable 
boon to him who receives it, since the man who looks wise and does 
foolish things, is ever reckoned more sensible than he who looks a fool 
but acts like a man of wit, the countenance being open to all eyes, 
while his motives and actions are not. 

Mignon (I can’t tell why or wherefore she did it, but she did) 
blushed, and it being the first time she had ever blushed at the sight 
of a man, she overdid the colour very much, or the colour overdid her, 
until she looked like a rose that glowed freshly with every breath that 
stirred its heart. 

She faced him thus, full front, for a quarter of a minute, after 
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which she looked at him as calmly as though she wore the ordinary 
complexion of a maid at six o’clock in the morning, and said,— 

“And pray who are you 2” 

There was a moment’s silence, then the answer came clear and 
unhesitating : 

“Tam Adam, the gardener.” 

He made a slight gesture towards the ladder and garden beyond. 

“OQ!” she said, and by now her face was swept as clean of colour 
as though the red rose had turned toa white one. Perhaps she had 
blushed because she thought him to be Rideout; perhaps she was dis- 
appointed—who can tell? 

“ And if you are the gardener from next door,” she said, frowning, 
“pray what do you do in here? If the fruit were ripe I should have 
my suspicions about you, for we lost twelve peaches, and nine necta- 
rines last year, but really, just now,” she lifted her head and glanced 
about her disdainfully, “ we have nothing here but—snails!” 

If it be the property and sign of virtue to indignantly repudiate 
unjust suspicion, then was not Adam virtuous ; for he let the slur on 
his probity go by, and remarked,— 

“'They’re very bad this year, miss—snails.” 

“ And it is not at all polite to walk into other people’s gardens in 
this way,” said Mignon, sitting down and picking up her work and 
thimble. “Im sure I don’t know what Miss Sorel would say if she 
could see you—you must never do it again, you know !” 

“Of course not, miss,” said Adam, backing towards the ladder ; 
“not but what I should be very happy to be of use to you at any 
time; and if you should happen to want any little odd jobs done 
about the place, such as weeding, miss, or the plants watered, or 
anything of that sort, you’ve only got just to pop your head over the 
garden-wall, and say Adam, and I’ll be with you in a moment.” 

“Thank you—Adam,” said Mignon doubtfully. “The fact is, I 
should be glad of a little assistance sometimes, especially when I let 
the fowls out. Bumble always tries to fly away, and it would be such 
a dreadful thing for all his wives if he did—still I don’t think I can 
call you—your master may not like it, to say nothing of our having 
no ladder; it’s so very mannish, you see, for a ladies’ school—so 
I don’t quite see how I can pop my head over the wall—thank you 
all the same!” 

“Why, as to the ladder, miss,” said Adam, “ that’s easily managed, 
for I can leave you this one; and as to my master, he won't make 
any objections—he’s away.” 

“ Don’t talk in that manner,” said Mignon, frowning again; “ it’s 
immoral. You ought to do exactly the same behind his back as you 
do to his face.” 

Adam coughed. There was nothing remarkable in the cough, 
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but somehow it set Mignon asking herself whether she would have 
cared for Miss Sorel to see the love-letter she had received, and the 
one she had written, two days ago. 

She looked the gardener full in the face for the first time, and met 
his eyes. Honest eyes they were, of that grey colour that is usually 
supposed to denote great intellectual power, but small capacity for 
loving ; whereas it is rather the true lover's colour, being less 
changeable than the blue, and more expressive than the brown or 
black ; clear and reasonable when the passions are at rest, darkening 
and flaming into splendid earnest when the heart is awake and 
astir. 

“ What a strange face for a gardener,” thought Mignon, her eyes 
travelling slowly downwards, and resting on his earth-stained hands. 

“ Has your master a pretty garden—over there?” she said. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and plenty of flowers all a-blow ; and a fountain 
and summer-house and shady walks—it’s a gay place, very.” 

He stood before her looking down upon the slim young figure, the 
slowly moving needle, the fair bent head ; his whole energies, and they 
were not few, concentrated upon the feat of inventing some excuse 
whereby he might be licensed to remain looking at her a few moments 
longer. 

* «Tt is a fine morning,” he said, but whether this remark was the 
result of the cudgelling of his brains, or a determined attempt to 
compel a glance of surprise from her at its egregious absurdity, it would 
be hard to say. 

She looked up, wondering why he did not go away . . . she had, 
in fact, forgotten his presence, for her thoughts were fixed upon 
more serious matters—or so, at least, she considered them to be. 

“Tt could not well be finer,” she said. 

There was a little pause, while the girl glanced at the young man 
as men and women generally have a way of doing at a different class 
of people to themselves, less as though they are creatures of flesh and 
blood like themselves, than as at inanimate goods and chattels created 
for their especial convenience. 

“Tt is not. going to rain,” said Adam, either from sheer stupidity, 
or with some latent hope that his witless folly might win from her 
a smile at his own expense. 

But, alas! not only did she not smile, but, appearing to consider 
that this remark required no answer at all, worked industriously on. 

“ Good-morning, miss!” he said; “and now,” thought he, “she 
will have to look me in the face again.” 

“ O, good-morning,” she said, without raising her eyes. “I thought 
you were gone long ago!” 

He mounted a few rungs of the ladder, lingered, looked back, lost 
himself for a full minute in the contemplation of that dainty rose- 
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leaf face, then said, in the most modest of voices, “ Good-morning, 
miss!” 

“ Good-morning !” she said abstractedly, and without looking up. 

What was her surprise to hear at least two minutes later a voice 
remarking high above her, “ Good-morning, miss!” 

- It was too much. The smile for which he had waited flashed out 
like-a ray of sunlight upon the petals of a flower, and all her dimples 
—he had never had a really good view of them before—shewed bravely 
as she looked up and said for the third time, “‘Good-morning!” But 
even on the top of the wall he paused to gaze down upon her ere he 
dropped on the other side, and vanished. 

“‘ What an extraordinary person!” said Mignon aloud. “ But, ob, 
T am so dreadfully hungry !” 

As though in answer to the wish, Prue at this moment appeared, 
her eyes fixed upon the tray she carried, and that contained the girl’s 
breakfast, which consisted of a cup of coffee, a plate of bread and 
butter, and a brown egg of not more than two days old, if its outward 
appearance did not sadly belie its inner. 

“There!” said Prue, setting down the tray on Mignon’s lap. “I 
got it for you as quick as I could, but what made you come out so 
early this morning ?” 

“The birds made such a noise,” said Mignon, tasting her coffee, 
“and as I couldn’t sleep, I got up. Now what do you suppose has 
happened to me this morning? What would you say if I told you 
I had just had a visitor ?” 

Prue jumped ; it was more than a start—it was a jump. 

“A visitor, miss!” she said, turning pale, “and pray who might 
that be ?” 

“A young man,” said Mignon, tapping the brown egg smartly, 
“and an uncommonly good-looking one too! Iam going to begin 
a diary to-day, and write in it, ‘Spoke to a young man for the first 
time in my life, and he was’——” 

“Who?” cried Prue breathlessly. . 

“Ah!” gail Mignon gaily. ‘“ Wouldn’t you like to know? He 
alighted from the clouds, or, more vulgarly speaking, arrived by the 
aid of a ladder; and he came after, at least I should think he must 
have, as there was nothing else here but me—what do you think?” 

“Tdon’t know, Miss Mignon,” said Prue, breathless with impatience ; 
“what a teaze you are to be sure !” 

“ Snadls!” said Mignon, looking regretfully at the now empty egg- 
shell, and turning it upside down, whereby it was metamorphosed 
from a respectable wreck to a despicable sham. ‘And whenever 
IT want to speak to him I’m to pop my head over the garden wall and 
call out-——” 


“ Yes,” said Prue, on tenter hooks, “call out what ?” 
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“ Not Mr. Rideout!” said Mignon. ‘“ Though, indeed, it is almost 
a pity. Just think of the opportunities one would have for writing 
and receiving love-letters over a wall with a parr of ladders!” 

“Then, if ’twasn’t Mr. Rideout,” said Prue, considerably relieved, 
her suspicion reverting to the mysterious man in grey, “ who could 
it have been, and what was his name, miss ?” - 

“Tt was only the gardener from next door, by name Adam,” said 
Mignon. “And, do you know, I do not think that he is quite right 
in his head, for he wished me good-morning three times! But tell 
me, do you think I shall get a letter from Mr. Rideout this morn- 
ing? It is very odd that he should not have sent one back to me 
when you gave him mine. Did he not seem pleased with it, 
Prue ?” 

“ Pleased enough,” said Prue, turning away her head and recalling 
her last view of Rideout, dashing in mad pursuit of the thief who 
stole the letter. 

“ But didn’t he say anything ?” said Mignon, puzzled by something 
in Prue’s manner. 

“ Miss Mignon,” said the woman slowly, “ you'd best put him out 
of your head for a bit, anyways till Miss Sorel comes back, for p’r’aps 
it won’t come to nothing after all; and if it should turn out as he’s 
no good——” 

“No good ?” said Mignon, “and ‘nothing come of it, why, you 
don’t suppose I want to marry him—do you, Prue? He can hold 
a pen can he not, and has got a heart that feels? I don’t want any 
more than that—indeed, I shouldn’t know what to do with any other 
attentions; and if he'll only go on writing me some nice love-letters, 
he may Le as nasty as he pleases! I’m not likely ever to speak to 
him, you know!” 

“ He’s got a nerve of his own,” said Prue, shaking her head, “a 
very wonderful nerve; and it would not astonish me if he came 
swaggering into the garden this very minute and said, ‘ Miss Mignon, 
I’ve come to marry you; and it’s my belief that if he did you’d have 
to do it, miss.” 


Cuapter VII. 


“How will she love when the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else 
That live in her !” 


“Tr’s no matter what you do 
If your heart be only true, 
And his heart was true to Poll,” 


said Mignon with decision, as she dispensed with a liberal hand 
the barley she held up in her apron. 
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“T do wish,” she went on, discarding elegant quotation for common- 
place prose, and addressing the fowls who scrambled and fought and 
pushed about her feet, “that you would learn to take your meals like 
ladies and gentlemen, instead of gobbling away as though you were 
eating for a wager. There can’t be a ghost of a digestion among you 
—perhaps that’s why you're so tough and nasty when you're dead, 
whereas a little common politeness would make you far more respect- 
able in life, and satisfactory in death, if only you could be brought to 
think so! There!” she added, letting fall her apron with its few 
remaining grains, and smiling at the scrimmage they occasioned, 
“that’s all; so you need not perk your heads about in that inquisitive 
way, for you won’t get any more for ever so long!” 

She sauntered towards her accustomed seat, and the feathered flock 
followed close upon her heels, imagining that where so much barley 
had been, more might yet be found. 

“T can’t help feeling sorry for you,” she said, sitting down and 
addressing them indifferently ; “you must find it so horribly dull with 
nothing to do but scratch, scratch, from morning till night, and look 
forward to meal times! I wonder, now, if you ever think? Per- 
haps! And talk too, in your own fashion. Hans Andersen pretended 
that he could understand you, but I think that was a make-up of 
his dear, simple-minded, egotistical, heaven-taught soul! And 
indeed it must have been a happy life that he lived, for surely some 
wise spirit waited upon and informed him of all things rare and 
beautiful in nature and creation, breathing lovely images and thoughts 
into his mind, whispering quaint and delicate secrets that none but 
the finest, most spiritualised ear could catch, that passed by the gross 
ear of the multitude, as the sighing of the wind, or the common 
everyday voices of nature.” 

The hens did not understand these remarks, and after standing 
about for some time in various attitudes of despondency and expecta- 
tion, they separated and spread about the garden, all save Bumble, 
the cock, who flew in a clumsy manner to the top of the garden wall, 
and from thence uttered a loud and derisive cock-a-doodle-doo! that 
awoke warlike echoes in the gardens round about. 

“Qh, Bumble!” cried Mignon, in despair, “this is the third time 
you have played me that trick in one week! Now I should like to 
know how on earth I am to get you down again ?” 

But Bumble had no intention of leaving a place that was evidently 
so much to his liking; so his only reply to this appeal was to flap 
his wings fiercely, toss his head proudly, and nearly dislocate his 
neck in a still louder note of triumph than before, that was speedily 
answered by his feathered brethren from half a dozen circumadjacent 
gardens in every imaginable key—high and clear, husky and deep, 
shrill and quavering, hoarse and grumbling, weak and piping, every 
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note in the gamut of cock-a-doodle-doo-dum appeared to have its 
representative, and swelled the inharmonius concert. 

Having scaled the wall with a purpose, Bumble did not, however, 
pause to indulge himself in half an hour or so of crowing, as was his 
wont of mornings, when time hung particularly heavy on his hands, 
so set out with a lordly strut, and an evident intention of taking one 
of those unauthorized and vagabond rambles that were a source of 
peril to his neck «nd grief to his mistress; for if he was brave, he 
was also foolhardy, and oftener than not returned from these excur- 
sions so severely mauled and beaten as to lead her_to suppose that 
he had met with more kicks than halfpence by the way. 

On one occasion, indeed, he remained away so long that a scarlet- 
combed and proudly-spurred gentleman of the neighbourhood ap- 
peared upon the scene, and was accepted by Bumble’s lately obedient 
wives with that placidity that (added to greediness) appears to be 
the peculiar characteristic of the hen tribe. But, alas! one fine 
morning Bumble unexpectedly returned, and, discovering the profligate 
usurper of his affections, there ensued a great and grievous battle 
that was ever remembered by Mignon with fear and trembling, and 
that ended not until the doughty and justly enraged Bumble had, with 
great loss of blood and feathers to the enemy, achieved a signal victory 
over the daring intruder. 

“ He is going,” she cried, her eyes anxiously fixed on the extreme tip 
of his vanishing tail. “Oh! what shall I do?” 

Her eyes fell upon the ladder, and it put an idea into her head. 
To clamber up was the work of a moment, and, on looking over the 
- top of the wall, she discovered Adam, standing, with his back turned 
to her. 

“ Adam !” she said breathlessly ; “ quick—Bumble! he will be lost ! 
Don’t you think you could manage to catch him again ?” 

But before Adam could answer, Providence interposed on Mignon’s 
behalf in a somewhat ludicrous manner. 

As Bumble went on his way rejoicing, his toes well turned out, and 
perking his head from side to side, as though he were determined to 
see all that was to be seen on both sides of the way, he came suddenly 
face to face with a cat, who was also taking the air from an eminence, 
and whose approach he did not perceive till his feathers actually 
touched her fur. 

He recoiled with so violent a start, that it would be folly to assert 
that a fowl has no nerves; indeed, he could not have looked more 
horrified if he had met a fox prepared to strangle and eat him there 
and then. 


“ What a godsend!” cried Mignon, in prodigious excitement. “If 
only she would chase him back !” 


“Tf only they would stay looking at each other for ever,” thought 
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Adam, gazing up at the innocent, childish face that bloomed in all 
its delicate colours high above him. 

But, alas, for his hopes, the matter was decided in a few seconds. 
Puss claiming the right of way, and Bumble being in far too much of 
a fluster to efface himself in her favour, she flew at him tooth and 
claw ; while he, reversing himself with extraordinary rapidity, raced 
backwards with outstretched neck and flapping wings, nor rested until 
he had floundered headlong into the bosom of the family he had so 
lately quitted. 

“Qh!” said Mignon, fetching a deep sigh of relief, “ that was lucky ! 
Good-afternoon! I’m just as much obliged to you as if you had 
caught Bumble, you know!” 

She nodded blithely, and vanished so suddenly as to plunge Adam, 
who had not by any means reckoned on so speedy a disappearance, 
into utter despair. 

Were his wits never to be at hand when he wanted them ? he asked 
himself angrily, as he stood looking at the bare brown wall, that had 
appeared to him the finest spectacle on earth a moment ago. 

A good general, however, does not pause to bemoan a blunder, 
but sets to work instantly to repair it, if possible. Not more than ten 
seconds therefore had elapsed ere he had mounted his ladder, and 
was looking over into the adjoining garden. Alas! it was empty of 
all, save Bumble, who stood the image of discomfiture among his wives, 
who may, for aught we know to the contrary, have been twitting 
him with the ignominious end of his expedition. ‘‘ Such an opportunity,” 
he said to himself ruefully, “ and to have missed it like that !” 

Apparently minded to take a little holiday, he folded his arms on 
the top of the wall, rested his chin upon them, and refreshed his eyes 
with a good stare at the prospect before him. 

He did not appear to grow tired of this amusement until a certain 
faint sound in the distance hit upon his ears, whereupon, and with 
such extreme rapidity as might lead any one on the other side to 
suppose that the perch on which he stood had suddenly collapsed, he: 
disappeared from the summit of the wall. 

Footsteps were coming into the garden, voices were drawing near, 
and in a very few moments he enjoyed the happiness of parting the 
wallflower’s leaves, and getting an excellent bird’s-eye view of Mignon 
and Prue. 

The woman was, as usual, sitting down ; the girl standing with her 
hands behind her back, and voice a little raised in positive assertion. 

“Yes!” she was saying, “on one point I am resolved—we will 
do something, Prue! we will lead a gay life, you and I, for at least 
three whole days, beginning at eight o'clock to-morrow morning } 
And in the first place we will go to Madame Tussaud’s.” 

. “Yes, miss,” said Prue, immensely relieved at finding Mignon’s 
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iniquitous proceedings resolve themselves into nothing worse than a 
visit to the wax figures. 

“The day after to-morrow,” continued Mignon, “we will go to 
Hampton Court—but not by train, or in any way that we have ever 
been before, or are likely to go again—we will go on donkeys.” 

“ No, miss, we won't,” said Prue with unlooked for decision ; “ you'll 
not demean yourself in that way while I’ve got the charge of you. 
But if we could hear of a respectable shay now.” 

Prue was one of those persons who call anything that goes on 
wheels a ‘chaise ;” and indeed it is a comfortable, well-sounding 
word that casts a halo of respectability about the most broken-down 
of conveyances, for, however bad may be the conveyance that Pro- 
vidence has thought fit to send you, you have but to reflect that in 
the days of old the finest conveyance was oftener than not dubbed a 
“chaise,” to retain your dignity, and feel that after all things might 
be worse. 

“ A shay costs money,” said Mignon, shaking her head, and pursing 
up her lips ; “ you must have a man to drive, and then the horse will 
want a feed—and I have only got ten shillings: and sixpence in the 
world to last me till Miss Sorel comes back. It isa pity, a very 
great pity, that neither of us knows how to drive, because then we 
might get it cheap. I suppose you don’t think you could manage to 
hold the reins, if I took care of the whip, and saw that the basket 
did not tumble out, and told you when you ought to go slow and 
when fast ?” 

“La!” said Prue, tickled into sudden laughter, “just fancy me 
driving—me as never tried to in all my life, nor shouldn’t know 
any more when to go right and when left than the man in the 


1”? 


moon: 


“ Poor man in the moon!” said Mignon. “I wonder was ever any- 
body’s name taken in vain as often as his is? And after all I have no 
doubt he knows a great deal more about driving and other things 
than we do, for he must have taken some notes worth having during 
the last thousand years or two. And as to right and left, I know 
that when you want to let anything pass, you go straight across 
the road—that is to say, if there is nobody in your way ; though if 
we got into much of a muddle, we could draw up altogether, as those 
three old ladies did yesterday, when that old gentleman stopped to 
sneeze, standing all in a row behind him till he had put his hand- 
kerchief away, and toddled on again. And you know that it is a 
well-established fact that Providence always watches over all reckless 
and drunken people, never permitting them to come to grief as prudent, 


sober bodies do—and I rather fancy we should come under the heading 
of reckless !”” 


* Yes, miss,” 


said Prue ; “ but if you’ve no objection I’d rather not 
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trust these little matters to Providence. Look after yerself sharp, is 
my motto, and most people’s providence is theirselves.” 

“You are a poor creature,” said Mignon, “ but you need not think 
I shall give up the idea, for I shall not. I must not spend all my 
money on that trip, though, because—are all gardeners handsome, 
Prue ?” 


The apparently irrelevant question bore reference to something that 
was then in her mind. 

“TI don’t know, miss—about the same as other folks, I s’p’ose. 
They’re mostly dirty fellows—’bliged to be with the work they do— 
and terrible fond of their beer and baccy.” 

“But this one is not dirty at all,” said Mignon, puzzled. “ His 
shirt-sleeves are as white as snow; and he does not look as if he was 
fond of beer—not in the least !” 

“ Him?” said Prue, “and pray who may that be, miss?” 

“The gardener from next door,” said the girl, “I saw him just 
now. He was going to help me to catch Bumble. Now do you think 
he would be very much offended if I were to offer him half a crown? 
Then he would be sure to help me at any future time with Bumble, 
and even keep an eye upon him when I was away.” 

“ Offended !” said Prue, “he’d jump at it, miss. But why should 
you do that—when you've got so little too? And he won’t be a bit 
grateful to you for it, neither ;’ by which it would appear that Prue 
knew her own class thoroughly. 

“But I don’t want him to be grateful,” said Mignon; “it’s enough 
pleasure to me to give it. It’s a great luxury,” she added, sighing, 
“the greatest of all under the sun, to give!” 

He must have been very greedy, as well as dishonourable, that 
young man who listened to the foregoing conversation, for at her 
first intimation of her intentions he gave vent to a quickly stifled 
exclamation of delight! 

“Half a crown,” he said to himself. “I wonder when will she 
give it me? To-morrow? The day after, the next? If I watched 
Prue safely off the premises and went over, might she not even give 
it me to-day ?” 

He vowed in his heart that by hook or crook he would at the 
earliest opportunity find his way into her presence; and, in case she 
should have forgotten her intention, Look half-crowns at her with all 
his might—only he must be quick about it, or this proposed trip 
to Hampton would swallow up all her capital, and then where would 
be his half-crown? She might not have another to give to him for 
months and months, and then where would he be? 
~ Clearly there was no time to be wasted; he must waylay her on 
the morrow (and here a question as to the possibility of getting 
suitable holiday attire in which to go to Madame Tussaud’s obtruded 
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itself disagreeably upon his mind), and it should go hard with him 
if he did not catch her away from Prue, and gain the promised 
pour-boire. 

For the rest, no lover ever hung on the varying expression of a 
capricious mistress’s eye more fondly and faithfully than would he on 
the tip of Bumble’s vagabond tail. Troy was taken by a stratagem, 
Rome was saved by the cackling of geese, why should not Bumble be 
the means of guiding him to the end to which his ambitions pointed ? 

And he fell asleep that night as happy as a king, with the vision 
before him of Mignon presenting him with a bright brand new half- 
crown, while the pleasures of Hope were represented by the sight of 
Bumble majestically vanishing in the distance.’ 


Cuarter VIII. 


“Ye who have yearned 
With too much love, will here stay and pity, 
For the mere sake of truth.” 


Micnon stood with her hands behind her back, winking at Mr. 
Cobbett, who sat at the foot of the Sleeping Beauty, neatly dressed, 
with his snuff-box in his hand, and turning his head slowly from 
side to side, as though he were trying to overhear some of the pure 
English that he loved. She never could divest herself of the belief 
that he was as much alive as she herself was; and it would not have 
astonished her in the least if one day he had closed one of his wicked 
little eyes in a deliberate.return wink at her, but he never did, and 
she presently turned away, saying to herself that really he was a 
gentleman of very little esprit after all. 

Madame Tussaud herself, that Judy-faced little woman who 
appeared to be regarding with such pride the spacious brilliant 
rooms Mignon liked, but she could not endure the tea merchant 
Houqua, whose all-pervading smile seemed to follow and embarrass 
her. 

“And I am perfectly certain,” she said, making a face at him, 
“that I could not be in the house with you five minutes without 
trying to put you into a fearful rage, just to see how you would look 
without your smile; but, there, I suppose you would not be Houqua 
at all then.” 

She sat down opposite Harry and his six wives, and thought 
for the hundredth time how exactly like a big fat tyrannical turkey- 
cock he looked, surrounded by a flock of timid helpless hens, all 
waiting to have their heads cut off. 

“You don’t look a very lovable spouse,” she said, nodding her 
head at Catherine of Arragon. “ Your wrongs seem to have burnt 
into your blood and turned it dark and bitter ; and really, after seeing 
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you, it is not so very difficult to understand why he flirted with Anne 
Boleyn, and if he had stuck to her I don’t know that I should have 
blamed him much! Only, you see, when he got into a habit of 
falling in love with every woman who was not his wife, of course it 
was not possible to approve of him. 

“T think that sly Jane is about the best looking of the bunch, 
and she certainly showed uncommonly good sense in departing this life 
respectably and of her own accord, instead of in obedience to a good 
hard jog from Harry; and as to that plucky little Mrs. Parr (what a 
nerve she had got to be sure!), if ever anybody deserved a medal for 
courage, she did! 

“T wonder what stuff you were made of ?” she thought, looking 
at the king, burly, clear-faced, as purely red and white as a village 
beauty in her teens, with amorous blue eyes that spoke the language 
of love well, or his portraits belie him sorely ; “ not flesh and blood 
surely, or you could never have kept that complexion of yours as you 
did. Any other man committing one-half your crimes would have 
grown as yellow as a marigold, and as lean as a starveling hound ; 
but you cared not one jot—slew one wife to-day, and married your 
fancy to-morrow as unconcernedly as you ate your breakfast! Did 
they come stepping softly to your side, I wonder, those poor murdered 
queens, when you lay a-dying, whispering, ‘ How does it taste to you, 
this bitterness of death?’ You were but a sorry knave after all, in 
spite of your noble presence and kingly air !” 

“JT wonder where Prue has hidden herself?” she thought as she 
paused before that imperial blonde whose beauty won her a crown, 
and set Europe raving twenty years ago. Mignon always made it a 
point to go and say, “How do you do?” to the Princess of Wales, 
the Empress of Austria, and Marie Antoinette, because they were all 
so pretty; and it seemed to her the proper thing that these royal 
people should be handsome, and not plain as they usually are. And 
she never failed to give a gentle thought to that poor broken dis- 
crowned monarch, who had lain so still and silent with that black 
worsted face of his beneath the violets that he had loved so well, and 
that his friends had gathered from far and near to shower down upon 
him—the last gift that they could offer to their master; the last, the 
very last honour that they could pay to his memory. 

“QO! there you are, miss,” said Prue, turning a corner, “I'd quite 
lost sight of you, and really it’s such a bothersome place for finding 
people—the figgers get mixed up with the real folks, and there’s no 
telling which is which.” 

“No,” said Mignon dreamily; “I was wondering just now, 
Prue, whether these fine ladies and gentlemen step down off their 
platforms at night when the lights are out, and all the people gone 
away .... do they go rustling softly about, flirting, sighing, whis- 
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pering, remembering, taking up a love-affair where it dropped a 
hundred years ago, murmuring love secrets into little waxen ears, 
laying their pink lips to chilly painted cheeks—all except the like- 
nesses of living people who can walk about in the day-time, so are 
obliged to stay quite still and quiet, while the others are holding 
their revels at night . . . . do Mary o’ Scots and Marie of France 
cross over to each other, and, clasping their little necks, whisper of 
those unutterably awful moments between the laying of their heads 
upon the block and the gleam of the sunlight on the descending axe 
and guillotine ?” 

“Ta! miss,” said Prue, staring, “of course not—they’re only 
dummies made of wax, as you'd soon see by setting ’em before a fire. 
And really, when I come here, I feel quite thankful I ain’t a king or 
queen to be stuck up for folks to stare at; one had need to be so very 
perticler about the shape of one’s nose, and the set of one’s hair— 
it would be such a drefful thing to be fixed up a guy for once and 
always !” 

The band struck up a lively air at this moment, and Prue gave a 
bound as though somebody had surreptitiously pricked her. 

As the sun to the flowers, as a scarlet coat to a nursemaid, as a 
plum-cake to a hungry schoolboy, was the sound of musical instru- 
ments to Prue, and off she started, everything forgotten, to seat her- 
self close to the orchestra, and until that tune should be played out 
not an eyelash would she wink, or a muscle of her body relax, no 
matter if the very building fell in ruins about her ears. 

Mignon turned her steps to the Hall of Kings, which was presided 
over by a young person who dispensed lemonade, cherry-brandy, tarts, 
and buns when she got a chance, which was not often. 

The sight of these delicacies reminded Mignon that she was hungry, 
so, quite undeterred by fears of what people might think who saw her 
eating it, she bought a large bun, and sat down to enjoy it opposite 
the “Claimant.” “I don’t suppose anybody ever listened to more 


false swearing in his life than yow did,” she thought, regarding him’ 


with interest ; “and O! how you must have laughed in your sleeve at 
the witnesses during that long long trial, for you were the only 
person in court who knew which was telling truth and which 
falsehood !” | 

She had eaten about three quarters of her bun, when somebody 
passed by at a little distance whose back somehow seemed familiar, 
yet unfamiliar, to Mignon—a somebody who had a semi-bumpkinish 
air,as though his clothes, the ordinary Sunday-go-meeting attire of 
a mechanic, and he were not on good terms with each other, and not 
before he was on the point of disappearing did she recognise the 
gardener, Adam. 


“Perhaps he has been in there and will be able to tell me all about 
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it,’ she said to herself, and instantly jumped up and ran after him, 
bun in hand. “Adam,” she said, not loudly, but her voice reached 
him, and he turned instantly. 

“ Good-afternoon, miss,” he said, “did you call ?” 

“Yes, I want to speak to you; come here.” 

She went back to her red-velvet seat and sat down, and the young 
man followed. He stood before her, and looked down meditatively, 
first at her, then at the bun. She caught the latter glance, and 
altogether misunderstood it. 

“Perhaps he is hungry,” she thought, “and I daresay he is very 
poor, not able to afford buns or anything of that kind. Ill go and 
get him one.” 

She was gone in a moment, and back again almost as quickly 
bearing a large jam puff, which she held out to Adam. 

“There,” she said, “it's for you, and very good indeed—make 
haste and eat it.” 

“Thank you, miss,” said poor Adam, “but I’m not hungry; I'd 
rather not, please, miss;’ but on seeing the look of disappointment 
that came over her face, he took and began to eat it, like a man. 

People passing by stared rather curiously at the girl, who sat 
eating her bun, and at the young man who stood opposite her munching 
his jam tart with immovable gravity, but Mignon heeded the looks of 
nobody—she was thinking deeply. 

“ Adam,” she said presently, “have you ever been into the Chamber 
of Horrors ¢” 

“ Yes, miss, once.” 


“Was it very awful? Did it haunt you for days and weeks and 
months afterwards ?” 


“No, miss,” he said, smiling a little; “but were you thinking of 
going in?” 

“Should you say that a person would be likely to tumble down in 
a fit?” she went on, disregarding his question. 

“ Not unless she was subject to fits at any other time.” 
~ “You see, it would be so awkward if there was nobody to pick one 
up i 

* You need not be afraid, miss !” 

“Then I'll go in,” she said briskly. “I suppose you have a little 
holiday,” she added, “ and so came here to spend it?” 

“Yes, miss,” said Adam. 

“You could not possibly come to a better place,” she said gravely ; 
and a sweet little mentor she looked—for all the world like a bunch 
of freshly-plucked violets, he thought, in her white gown, with its 
dark-blue ribbons; “it will give you an excellent idea of English 
history, and every young man who wishes to improve himself should 
know something of the great men of his country !” 
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“ Yes, miss,” said Adam again. 

'- “T’m going now,” she said, jumping up, “ good-morning ;” and she 
gave him a blithe little nod, paid her sixpence at the turnstile and 
was out of sight ina moment. Adam followed, himself unseen. She 
paused in the ante-chamber to look down upon the First Napoleon. 

“ What a little fellow he was to be sure!” she said wonderingly ; 
“though, for that matter, every man who has ever made the world 
ring with his name has been scrubbily served as to inches.” 

Then, with a fast-beating heart, she stepped over the threshold of 
the famous chamber, that grisly abode of which she had heard such 
terrible stories, but fetched a sigh of relief when, on looking around, 
she beheld no more or less than (at the first glance) a waxen 
assemblage of ordinary men and women, and moving to and fro a 
score or so of real flesh and blood people, who chattered, stared, and 
gossiped, apparently quite unimpressed by the atmosphere of murder 
that they breathed. 

And yet, when Mignon’s eye was caught by the cast of Ravaillac’s 
head, taken after death, and she went near to examine it—when she 
noted the cruel and slightly protruded lips, the stealthy lurid eyes, 
the brand of murderer that nature had imprinted upon every line of 
his face, and that outlived the unutterable horror of the death 
he died—she began to understand why this room was indeed 
terrible, why it had so powerfully affected the minds of some who 
entered it, because it was a record of things true, things accomplished, 
because every silent figure here present was the representative of a 
cowardly atrocious crime that had been committed—because, side by 
side with the destroyer of life, one beheld in imagination the victim 
or victims, and saw enacted before one the whole frightful scene. 
Think you, so many bitter tears would have fallen when Mr. Irving 
walked to his doom as Charles the First, had the story been an 
imaginary one, had the woes he represented been fictitious? The 
lookers-on knew that it had all happened—that in some such fashion 
as this the king had bade his wife and little ones a long farewell; that 
in just such fashion he had walked forth in the grey of the early 
morning, guiltless, to his doom. 

She glanced down at Marat, with the blood spurting out over his 
breast, and that restless hand of his clutching at the knife, so bravely 
sped, at those awful glazed eyes looking upwards, and upon his face 
written ineffaceably the one word “ Manqué !” 

Mignon stood quite still, for the first time in her life, fascinated. 
She was surrounded by slayers, but the look upon this slain man’s 
face took her strangely out of herself, producing in her a strong but 
repressed feeling of excitement. 

There came a time in her life when, in one lurid flash of memory, 
she understood why the sight of these waxen men and women had 
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moved her so strangely . .. . when upon the faces of two people who had 
passionately loved her, and one of- whom she had madly loved, she 
read the awful shadow of the slayer and the slain . . . . when, with 
the certitude of accomplished destiny, she, looking back, believed that 
on that morning instinct had forecast to her the horror of her future. 

She had unconsciously taken her first step towards the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, when at length she turned away from 
Marat and paused before Palmer, that most accomplished of assassins, 
whose smooth face, benevolent air, and shapely hand gave him the 
air of a fashionable ladies’ doctor, who had made his reputation and 
fortune (as do they all) by a thorough mastery of the fine art of flirtation 
in all its branches. One would give something to know what were 
the sensations of his victims when the mask slipped from those 
smiling candid features, and murder—cruel, premeditated, and 
treacherous — leapt out and stared them in the face. Nay, one 
would also seek to know in what moral convulsion was snapped the 
link of sympathy that existed between these men and their fellow- 
creatures—in what memorable moment they acquired that total 
insensibility of the heart that enabled them, without the stimulus 
even of hatred or revenge, to destroy human life as mercilessly, as 
indifferently, as though they hacked and hewed at images of wood or 
iron ; for often man is tempted to destroy a fellow-creature, yet at the 
critical moment his nerve deserts him, his hand will not carry out that 
which his brain has had the vileness to conceive . . . . in short, the 
link of sympathy that binds him to his kind, though strained, is not 
broken, and he fails to become the murderer that his desires would 
impel him to be. Mignon was still standing before Palmer, when a 
gentleman, who had by his side a young lady, caught sight of the 
girl’s profile, and starting violently made a sudden step or two forward 
as though to join her. Recovering himself as quickly, however, he 
said something in a low tone to his companion. 

“T am quite ready to go,” she said coldly and wearily ; and what 
a strange voice it was, to issue from such young and beautiful lips! 

“Tt was a foolish fancy—no more—that brought me in here.” 
Her tone changed with the last few words to a passionate wistfulness 
that belied their lightness, and words and tone alike, although 
uttered at some distance, pierced to Mignon’s ears, and produced upon 
her an instantaneous and extraordinary effect. For some seconds 
she stood perfectly motionless, absolutely incapable of either speech 
or movement; then, shaking off with a desperate effurt the spell that 
bound her, she gazed wildly around. 

‘Muriel !” she cried. “ Muriel!” 

And the cry sounded eerie and strange in the dismal room, and 
the people fell back from her as she ran hither and thither, with 
outstretched arms and a breathless look of joy in her eyes that 
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changed to despair as there came no answer back to her, and all 
around her she saw but the immovable faces of the waxen people, and 
the astonished ones of the crowd. 

Then a curious thing happened, and one that those present have 
never forgotten—never will forget to their dying day. The girl stood 
quite still, and there broke from her lips the refrain of a foolish, once 
famous, song : 

“ Oherry ripe! Cherry ripe, ripe I ery, 
Full and fair ones come and buy, 
Come and buy... . come and buy... .” 


Then she paused, lifted her hand and waited for the burden of the 
song to be taken up by another pair of lips. There was not a sound 
save of the distant footsteps that went to and fro, and the muttered 
exclamations of the crowd. Then she took up the verse again. 


“Tf so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer there: 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile 
There’s the land or cherry Isle!” 


Here the voice that had started so bravely with its lilt of youth 
and freshness died away into a passionate quivering sob. . . . 

“T shall lose her!” she cried, “I shall lose her!” and the people 
all fell back to make way for her as she fled through the ante- 
chamber and the Hall of Kings. Hindered here, jostled there, she 
yet reached the street entrance in time to see a carriage driving 
rapidly away, from the window of which there looked a girl’s face, 
brown eyed, brown haired, fair as the day, the face of Mignon’s 
lost sister, Muriel. 

“ Muriel!” she cried. ‘ Muriel!” Hopeful and overjoyed, she 
dashed after her in swift pursuit. 

Lost in the sea of traffic, bewildered, confused, she yet pushed 
blindly on. . . . There was the carriage in the distance that held 
her darling, and she must get to it .... if only these cruel carts 
and cabs would not come between; if only she could pass that great 
ugly van before her! The slender little figure in white made a 
sudden perilous dash forwards, slipped and fell. . . . The driver, 
occupied in chaffing a passing acquaintance, saw nothing. The horses 
went stolidly on. Some one, who had followed her all the way, 
came from behind and caught her in his arms—caught her from 
the death that in another moment would have come to her at the 
hoofs of those stolid well-fed horses. 

“Let me go!” she cried, struggling fiercely to free herself; “do 
you know what you are doing? I shall never find her now—never ! 
O! how I hate you and I wish that you were dead !” 
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Cuapter IX. 


“The pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning incense from the fields of May, 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes—the very home and haunt 
Of sisterly affection.” 


A youne man who was digging in his garden with great industry 
and vigour, and who sent his spadefuls of mould flying hither and 
thither, as though they were missiles sped after the vanishing heels 
of an enemy, felt all at once convinced that something unusual had 
happened to him. He paused in his toil and looked around. 

Something had happened. At the top of the garden-wall bloomed 
a flower that was never grown by sunshine, wind, or rain; that had a 
wistful delicate face of its own, and a pair of blue eyes that looked 
anxiously at the gardener ; that was, in short, Mignon. 

Do the tears of the very young, and they to whom sorrow is a 
word, not a meaning, blister the eyes and wring the heart as those 
shed by souls to whom misery is an established fact, misfortune a re- 
current and ever faithful guest? I trow not. To the fresh unworn 
heart, with its springs of emotion as yet unsounded and untouched, 
these early tears that seem to it so bitter are in sooth but a novel 
experience that has almost the form of a luxury .... a timorous step 
or two taken into a dark and unbeautiful land, from whence it retreats 
with no more unquiet feeling than has he who wanders from the sun- 
light into the shadow, from the shadow back into the sunlight, know- 
ing that the latter, not the former, is his home. 

It is grief added to grief, nay it is the very intensity of the memory 
of grief, that alone produces those scalding agonising tears that wear 
channels about the eyes that death itself has not power to smooth 
away .... the woes of the very young leave the eyes clear as 
crystal, bright as the day, and are as quickly dried as is the silver dew 
upon the morning grass. 

Adam, throwing down his spade and looking up at that gentle 
apparition, discovered in her face no sign of the passionate anger and 
grief that had convulsed her yesterday ; on the contrary, she had a 


timid air, and her voice was extremely low and somewhat faltering as 
she said,— 


“ Adam!” 
“Yes, miss.” 


“Would you mind very much if I were to speak to you?” she 
said. 


“'To speak to me, miss ?” he said in a voice no whit more resolute 
than her own. 
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“ Yes, if you do not mind.” 

He fetched a ladder—it looked very like a new one—pitched it 
against the wall, and in another moment there was but a hand’s- 
breadth between the girl’s face and his. 

“T want to ask you a question,” she said, hanging her head, and 
looking sorely ashamed. “Supposing that you loved somebody very 
dearly, better than anything else upon earth, and you had lost her 
and were always thinking of her day and night, and longing for the 
time when you would find her again, to part from her never any more, 
and it happened one day by the strangest chance that she was quite 
near you, almost within reach of your hand, and you knew that if you 
could only get to her the long weary waiting would be all over, and 
you would look into her very face, hear her very voice, and almost die 
for pure gladness that your arms were about her again, would you 
not for the moment hate any one who came between you and her, 
yes, and wish with all your heart that he was dead ?” 

*T should hate him,” said Adam, “ with all my heart.” 

“No,” she said gently, “ you would not, though in your anger you 
might be so wicked as to think you did; and afterwards, when you 
found how that person had saved your life, at the risk of his own, would 
you not feel so desperately sorry and ashamed of yourself that you 
would be quite afraid to look that person in the face ?” 

He was beginning to understand the drift of her meaning now, and 
a sudden brightness overspread his features, that made him look a 
different man. 

“ And was it that you wished to say to me, Miss Mignon?” he 
said; and it was curious how different her name sounded on his lips 
to Prue’s literal and English pronunciation of it. “ Why, I thought 
nothing of your words—people say a great many things when they’re 
angry that they don’t mean, and I haven’t given those a single 
thought ;” and in this he lied, for they had never ceased to ring in his 
ears since the time that she had uttered them. 

“Have you not?” she said joyfully; “then that is all right, and 
we will forget all about it, and—would you mind my shaking hands 
with you, Adam ?” 

He took her soft fair little hand in his brown earth-stained one, 
looking down upon it as though he held some rare and costly gew- 
gaw, that was unfamiliar yet beautiful to his eyes. Then he laid 
it down as carefully as though he feared it might break. 

“ Thank you, miss,” he said. 

“ She will thank you better than I ever can,” she went on, “for 
what you have done for me; and she will scold me—ever so gently— 
for putting myself into that state, because I could not overtake her, 
for she will say, ‘And if you saw me in London, might you not have 
been sure that I should come straight off to you at Rosemary as soon 
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as ever I was able ;’ only, you see, I did not think of any of that, but 
only that she would not answer when I called her—no, nor even 
listen when I sang the old song.” 

“And if she can love a sister in this fashion,” thought Adam, 
“what will not her love be when her heart awakens at last to the 
lover and the husband ?” 

She had paused in her speech, not because she had suddenly 
become conscious that she was talking too freely to the young 
gardener—she was too absolutely ignorant of the bien-séances of 
society, and the world for that—moreover, her instincts were too pure 
and good to lead her astray, or cause her to recognise him for any 
other than the friend that he was; but because there was passing 
through her mind the memory of the tender foolish promise that she 
and Muriel had made long years ago. How, if either should find 
herself separated from the other, she was to go through the world as 
Blondel did in search of Richard Coour de Lion, singing the favourite 
song agreed upon between them, for with the song on the lips of the 
one, the echo in the heart of the other, how could they fail to find 
each other at last, as the faithful Blondel sought and found his master ? 

To their passionate childlike faith all things had seemed possible, 
and now that the separation had indeed come, they were to Mignon 
possible still . . . . though it might be doubted if there remained to 
that other lost beloved sister one article of the simple old-world creed 
that had so amply sufficed to her in the far-away innocent days of 
her early youth. 

“But now,” said Mignon, heaving a deep sigh of delight, “ it is all 
coming straight ; and if she does not come to-day she will be sure to 
come to-morrow, and we shall be together all the rest of our lives, 
and I hope go away from here.” 


“You would go away from here,” said Adam abruptly, “go away 
altogether, miss?” 

“TI hope so,” she said gaily; “indeed, why should I stay a day 
longer than I am obliged, when I have nothing on earth to leave 
but the fowls and the raspberry and currant bushes, for of course 
Prue would come too?” 

“ You are right,” he said ; “ you have nothing else to leave.” 

Something odd in his voice arrested the girl’s attention. 

‘* Would you too like to be going away ?” she said. “ Do you some- 


times grow tired of gardening all the year round, as I do of my 
lessons and idleness ?” 


“ Sometimes,” he said. 


“ And yet it is a beautiful garden,” she said, leaning her arms upon 
the wall, and gazing abroad at the trim well-kept fruit-trees and the 


smart flower-garden beyond; “I don’t think I could ever be dul! 
with all those flowers for companions !” 
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“Would you like a bunch, Miss Mignon?” he said quickly, and 
thinking that he saw his way clear to an hour at least of her society. 

“Are you sure you would not be robbing your master?” she said 
doubtfully ; “of course I should like to have them, but-——” 

“Then so you shall,” said Adam ; “I'll bring them over to you in 
less than two minutes, miss.” 

And with that the brown head disappeared from one side of the 
wall, the fair one from the other, and Mignon betook herself to the 
wooden chair that had never held her in so bright and joyous a 
mood as was hers to-day. 

She looked round at the homely uncared-for garden, and found it 
fair and pleasant, as the thought filled her heart how in a few hours 
perhaps Muriel’s eyes would have fallen upon it; she glanced at the 
fat sour green bodies of the gooseberries, and smiled to think that, 
after all her devout longings for their fruition, it was very likely she 
would not be here to eat them. And then Adam reappeared at the 
top of the wall, bearing an old mat and gardening knife in one hand, 
and a great nosegay of roses in the other. 

They were every whit as sweet as though they had been grown a 
hundred miles from London town, and, as Mignon’s hand closed upon 
them, she saw not the four grey walls that shut her in, but the 
stately terraces and brilliant rose-gardens of her beautiful birthplace, 
Silverhoe. She gave Adam no thanks; nor did he desire any—it was 
pleasure enough for him to see the girl’s face above the flowers. And 
there was passing through his mind—and surely it was strange that a 
gardener should know aught of such matters—the lines: 





“Fold 
A rose-leaf round thy finger’s taperness 
And soothe thy lips... .” 


But aloud he said,— 

“ As I have nothing to do this afternoon, perhaps you will allow 
me to give the garden a little weeding, miss ?” 

“Do,” she said absently, being too much taken up with her 
treasures to particularly mind what he did or did not do. 

Having looked all about and decided that the weeds grew thickest 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mignon, Adam deposited his mat 
at a distance of about two yards from her feet. 

Setting to work in a very business-like and energetic fashion, he 
had presently a symmetrical row of green tufts before him, and no 
sound save the scrape, scrape of his knife broke the silence. 

Any one coming suddenly upon the pair would have said that, over 
their weeds and floweis, these two people were thinking very deeply ; 


and so they were, only the thoughts of one were far more profound 
than those of the other. 
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“ Adam,” said Mignon at last, laying her roses down in her lap, 
“have you got a sweetheart ?” 

The question was put with such perfect good faith, moreover with 
such untroubled confidence in a serious reply, that it was equally 
impossible to resent or evade the question. 

“ Perhaps, miss,” he said, smiling; and it was extraordinary the 
difference a smile made to his face—it turned its power to sweetness, 
and altogether displaced a certain sternness that distinguished it; also 
bringing to light one of those curious freaks of nature, a dimple, that is 
never found on a man’s face unless Venus will strongly influence his 
fortunes at one period or another of his life. “ Why, miss?” 

“ Because, if you had not,” she said, lowering her voice, “ I know of 
somebody who would just suit you—a very fine woman; and of 
course you like a fine woman—do you not, Adam ?” 

“ Pretty well, miss,” said Adam, whose taste rather inclined to the 
petite in womankind. 

“And you would not mind her being a little older than yourself ?” 
said Mignon; “ you would not consider that an objection ?” 

“Not if I liked her,” said Adam, smiling, “but I won’t ask you to 
trouble about it on my account, miss, because”—he lifted his head 
and looked her full in the face—* I’m suited.” 

“Have you quite made up your mind?” she said, looking greatly 
disappointed ; “do you think she would mind very much if you married 
somebody else ?” 


“T don’t know about her,” he said, smiling, “ but J should mind it, 
miss.” 

“It is a great pity,” said Mignon, shaking her head, “for I am 
sure Prue would have made you a most excellent wife; and then, if 
ever I have got a garden of my own, you could have been my gardener. 
It is certainly very provoking !” 

“You forget, miss,” said Adam, “that even if I liked Mrs. Prue, 
it’s very likely she would not have liked me.” 

“ Do you often write love-letters, Adam ?” said Mignon gravely. 

“ Maybe, miss. Why ?” 

“T only wanted to know,” she said, resting her chin on her hand, 
and her elbow on her knee, “ what you would consider a reasonable 
time to elapse between the writing one and receiving a reply.” 

“Do you mean if I wrote to her, or she wrote to me, miss ?” 

“Tf she wrote to you.” 

“Tf I liked her,” said Adam, “I should answer it straight off; but 
if I didn’t like her, I should not answer it for two or three days, or 
perhaps a week.” 

“QO!” said Mignon, quite crest-fallen. “Then, if a person did not 
answer another person’s letter straight off, you would say a person 
did not care much about that other person ?” 
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She looked so wistful and lovely as she asked the question that 
Adam set his teeth hard thinking. “Can she love him—already ?” 

“One can’t always tell, miss,” he said aloud. “People go away 
sometimes, or are ill, or busy, or something.” 

“But, surely,” said Mignon, “a man usually answers a first love- 
letter—the very first a girl ever wrote to him ?” 

Adam turned his head aside; he was pale as he said to himself, 
“Her first love-letter . . . Mignon’s first love-letter . . . and to 
him!” 

“He would be sure to answer it, miss,” he said quietly, “if he 
received it—quite sure !” 

“ Adam,” said Mignon by-and-by, looking at him thoughtfully, 
“ would you have liked to be a gentleman ?” 

The gardener laid down his knife and stood erect, to stretch his 
cramped limbs perhaps, and a magnificent specimen of manhood he 
made with his superb physique and grand face—grand by reason of 
its unconscious nobility of regard and expression; the face of a man 
who had long ago begun to think and feel, but who had not yet cast 
the noble credulity of youth behind him, or attained to that which has 
been termed the most immoral of infidelities, a disbelief in human 
nature. 

“T never liked the word ‘ gentleman,’” he said, a fine scorn lighten- 
ing his grey eyes and curving his firm lips, firm by nature, not self- 
repression, for as yet he had nothing to hide, and his features 
were as Heaven made them, and controlled and regulated by no 
inward forces. “What could be better than to be a man? God’s 
namesake, made in His own image, and vested by Him with power 
over all things upon earth! I have always thought the term gentle- 
man must have been invented by some proud bit of life-inspired dust 
who had somehow risen a little bit above his fellows (not by what he 
was, but by that which he possessed), and wanting to mark the 
difference between himself and them, so dubbed himself ‘ gentleman,’ 
while the others were to remain simply men.” 

“ But,” said Mignon, astonished at Adam’s aspect and words, “ is 
there no virtue then in the term ‘gentle ;’ does it not mean that a man 
is courteous, well bred, chivalrous, faithful in a word to his instincts, 
that are gentle 2?” 

“Tt ought to mean that,” said Adam, “but it does not always. 
Some of the gentlest born are mere ruffians at heart. Some of those 
who have every attribute that the men of gentle blood should possess 
wear fustian all their lives, and die, as they have lived, common, or so- 
called common, men. But to me the word man has about this much 
of meaning—it means honesty, uprightness, bravery, truth, pure- 
heartedness, and doing his duty to God and man, which, being 
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translated, is, I take it, his duty to those whom Providence has placed 
about him, and his duty to himself.” 

Breaking the momentary silence that followed on Adam’s specch, 
came the sudden bang of a door; it was the one communicating with 
the other garden. 

The sound of hasty footsteps crushing the gravel made Mignon 
look up with a start, to behold a handsome young man coming rapidly 
towards her. 

Adam too, turning his head, recognised in the unexpected visitor that 
graceless young rowé and professed lady-killer, Philip Rideout—— 
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Derthollet the Maitre d’ Armes. 


By LADY POLLOCK. 





Unver a burning sun in last July, outside the Church of St. Joseph 
at Fontainebleau, a crowd was collected, which, having convinced 
itself that room within was not to be had, stood patiently to hear as 
much as could be heard from without. Occasionally a new-comer arrived, 
and was informed with a few shrugs that “evidently where no space 
was a man could not stand,” and with answering shrugs disappeared. 
Otherwise there was a general silence and gravity suiting with the 
occasion, which was that of a military funeral. 

The aisles of the church were entirely occupied by soldiers, but 
there were many other spectators—some from the town, some foreign 
visitors—to fill long rows of low wooden-backed straw chairs in front 
of the altar. The grounding and presenting of arms, adding a sharp 
rattle to the deep chant of the priests whenever the ‘ Gloria’ was sung, 
gave a peculiar character to the ceremony, and there were some 
present who keenly felt its pathos. Among these was a young fair 
girl, whose passionate weeping attracted the attention of the whole 
regiment, for French soldiers cannot be drilled into British im- 
passibility. When the service was over, and the coffin was carried 
to the cemetery, this girl was among its followers, and, lost in grief, 
seemed wholly indifferent to the glances directed upon her. When 
all was done, and the regiment surrounding the grave reversed arms 
as a token of farewell (there is no firing on these occasions in France), 
she fell upon her knees, crossed herself, and then rose with an abrupt 
movement and hurried away. A handsome woman with keen dark 
eyes, who had stood near her throughout the service, looked after her 
with interest for a few seconds, then proceeded towards the gate of the 
burialplace, and joined a few lingering visitors remaining to talk of 
the brave man who was gone. It is generally known that to be well 
spoken of, you must either be just married or just buried: at a 
funeral or a wedding every fault is blotted out and every merit 
brought into light; and so it happened that the groups discowsing 
of M. Berthollet at that time were uttering loud continuous praise. 
In a French crowd, however, under whatever circumstances, there is 
generally come one sarcastic speaker; and here there was M. Petit, 
the vendor of everlasting garlands, composed of dried yellow flowers, 
for the decking of graves, to put in his word of irony. 

“T,” said he, “esteem the departed, and always did. He was a 
remarkable man, upon whose tomb I should like to see many wreaths 
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bestowed. See, here is a real beauty for five francs. And you, M. 
Simon, who three days ago called him a savage, and to-day 
generously admit your error and speak of his noble heart, ought to. 
make him amends, and do this homage to his memory.” 

“T will,” said M. Simon, a meek fat little grocer; “I will. You 
are in the right—what you say is just; but the wreath is very dear.” 

“How can you say so? look at its size.” 

“TI see its size, but if it were twice as big it would be dear at 
five francs.” 

“M. Simon is right,” said one of the bystanders. “On the contrary, 
M. Petit is right,” said another. “It isa shame to grudge the dead,” 
said a third. “It is infamous to cheat the living in the name of the 
dead,” said a fourth. “ For my part,” said a fifth, “1 think nothing 
of the immortality of these withered flowers; if they don’t die it is 
only because they don’t live.” 

“You had better all be going to your homes,” said the dark-eyed 
woman before mentioned, whose name was Bouvier. ‘The discus- 
sion may be a good one in itself, but this is not the time and place 
for it. The regiment has marched off; follow its example, and don’t 
stay here to chaffer and barter.” 

After a few answering words Madame Bouvier’s suggestion was 
followed, the group of talkers broke up, and only the sound of their 
retreating footsteps was heard as they proceeded up the roughly- 
paved street to return to their various occupations. The soldiers had 
disappeared, the roll of the drum was muffled by distance, and all 
was quiet. 

Madame Bouvier was about to move on herself, when she was. 
stopped by the greeting of an English lady, who said, “ Madame 
Bouvier, do you remember me ?” 

“ Ah, Madame Arnold, dear Madame Arnold, could I ever forget 
you ? Are you come back then to Fontainebleau? What a delight for 
us all! Aud Mademoiselle Catherine too. Ifa photo could be taken 
of her just as she stands now, my little shop would not be big enough 
for my customers.” 

“That is right, Madame Bouvier,” replied Mrs: Arnold. “You 
never lose sight of your business: I hope it is thriving still. Do you 
know, we have only been here an hour—just arrived from Paris; and 
we entered the Church of St. Joseph seeing there was something 
going on, but little knowing it was the funeral of Berthollet. Dear 
old Berthollet! he used to give riding lessons to Catherine, and no one 
ever taught so well and so energetically: it was just six months ago.” 

“He went like the wind,” said Catherine, “he didn’t spare his 
horses, and he talked all the time ; he never liked to stop for anything.” 

“True,” said Madame Bouvier, “he never liked to stop—that was 
what killed him. He never could stand still for a minute. He was 
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always on the go. It was his way of hiding from himself his broken 
heart.” 

“ His broken heart?” said Mrs. Arnold, questioning. 

“Yes, yes, Madame, I have said the right word—it was broken.” 

“But he was old,” said Catherine. 

“True, Mademoiselle. Do you think only the young with pretty 
faces such as yours can have hearts to break? But that fine old man 
had one—a great strong one, which snapped in two all at once.” 

“Was the pretty fair girl who cried so much in church his 
daughter ?” asked Mrs. Arnold. 

“No, Madame. He had no daughter. He never had but one child 
—a son. And what is more wonderful, he never had but one wife. 
She died in her confinement.” 

*‘T have only seen Berthollet when he was teaching my daughter,” 
said Mrs. Arnold; “and once I saw him give a lesson in fencing to 
a young Englishman, a friend of ours, staying here. It was in a 
small room, and the old soldier’s voice sounded like thunder—every 
syllable made an echo. His word of command was like a volley of 
musketry. I was deafened and frightened by the sound of his voice 
and the impetus of his attack, but I admired his strong-built figure, 
his wide chest, his resolute bearing ; force, skill, certainty—he had all 
these ; there were no indications of age. How he shouted his direc- 
tions—‘ En garde,’ ‘ Levez le bras,’ ‘ Vous étes trop fendu’—and how 
soldier-like and untheatrical his fencing was: very different from what I 
have seen on our stage in ‘ Hamlet "—no display init ; though I saw the 
buttons on the foils, I really shuddered—it seemed to me grim earnest.” 

“ No doubt, Madame, there is no doubt of it, and he was in earnest 
you may be sure. He was a noble fencer, an intrepid rider, with a fine 
military seat, and he was a brave honest man ; the more precious was 
his honesty because he was the sole representative of that quality in 
the Imperial army.” 

“JT recognise you there, Madame Bouvier; and only wonder to 
see you so just to the dead. I fancied the maitre d’arvmes in the 
Emperor’s hussars would hardly find a fair judgment from you, much 
less any sympathy.” 

“ Madame, you rebuke me freely as usual, and I like it; besides, 
it is true. When first Berthollet settled here I looked askance on 
him, and if he purchased a field-glass or a photo I used to fling him 
his change with an ill will; but 1 have altered my mind of late, and 
I will tell you why—ouly we must not stand still here. My husband 
pretends that if he remained alone behind the counter our visitors 
would become rare, and be that as it may I must relieve him, for he 
has other work to do.” 

“We will accompany you,” said Mrs. Arnold; “and pray go on 
talking ; we will neither of us interrupt you.” 
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They left the churchyard, and as they walked on through two or 
three long monotonous streets Madame Bouvier, who was a notable 
talker, no less than an eager politician, continued her discourse : 

«“ When that excellent man first came to settle down here, having 
retired from service, I own to you that I looked upon him as a 
representative of Imperial corruption. All the more I hated him 
because he had a son reputed to be very clever, who was an officer. 
I held them responsible for the frauds which were known to be 
practise] in the army, wherein the one had served and the other was 
still serving. Oh! Madame, what gigantic impostures have made 
the ruin of our miserable country. Have you ever heard of that 
system of sham substitution by which our regiments appeared 
imposing upon paper and dwindled into nothing on the field? You 
shake your head, you don’t know, and I shall not be surprised if you 
don’t believe, but nevertheless I will tell you veraciously the bare 
facts of the case. It is not long to explain; only this, that when a 
Frenchman objects to serving in the army himself he is allowed to 
pay a sum down to procure a substitute, and that such arrangements 
have been frequent. Now in the Emperor’s army the supposed 
substitute was entered on the regimental list, and full charges for 
his equipments and maintenance appeared in the well-kept books ; 
but the man was wanting. You start, ladies, but soit was. Yes, 
it was a man of straw, or, to speak more exactly, a cipher, and the 
money he was supposed to consume was pocketed by one of the 
many traitors in the Emperor’s pay. Madame, I see you wish to 
stop me, your looks suggest that the Emperor cannot have known 
this ; but excuse me, it is almost impossible he should not have known 
it. Why do I hate him? because he surrounded himself with ruffians 
and winked at the vices of his servants—not only his servants—what 
was his court? what were the ladies who were its conspicuous 
ornaments? I will tell you an anecdote that will make you smile. 
One day, one sunny day of that court's reign, when they were all 
making holiday here at Fontainebleau, two women entered my shop, 
walking with canes, so strangely, gaudily dressed, with such painted 
faces, that I took them for such as I cannot name before Miss Arnold. 
One of them flung herself down upon a low three-legged stool, and, 
throwing up her foot upon the counter, said to me in a shrill voice: 

“My dear, give us some cigars.’ 

“The other was giggling by her side. 

“*T am not your dear,’ I replied, ‘and I sell neither cigars nor 
anything else to such as you.’ 

“On this they burst into peals of immoderate laughter, and, flourish- 
ing their canes in the air, they left the shop. They had been gone 
about five minutes when the Prince de P., one of my best customers, 
came in, looking about him as if in search of some one, and said : 

“* What! is the Princess M. not here?” 
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“No, M. le Prince,’ said I. 

“* Has she not been here with Madame de L.?” 

“* Certainly not, M. le Prince. I have only had some unwelcome 
intruders—in fact, two women whom I would rather not name.’ 

“Describe them,’ said he. 

“J told him what I have told you, and then he too laughed much 
and long. 

“* My dear Madame Bouvier,’ said he, ‘it is certainly the Princess M. 
and Madame de L. whom you have so summarily dismissed; but 
never mind, they will not trouble their heads about it. Your little 
mistake will be something to tell at our next royal picnic. Good- 
morning. I must join these ladies in haste. Which way did they turn, 
to the left? Good-morning, Madame;’ and so he went smiling away. 

“But of all these Imperial customs our good Berthollet was as 
innocent as one of the oaks of our forest. Ah! I think I can see 
him now as he used to stand looking slowly up and down the street, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and stamping in martial fashion, first 
with the right foot and then with the left, with remarkable delibera- 
tion before he replied to the greeting of his neighbours ; and many 
and cordial were the salutations which met him when he issued from 
the barrack portal, and, proceeding through the iron gate just cppo- 
site, arrived at that strange mixture of gravel, flower-pots, and dog- 
kennels which is always to be seen in front of the Café du Nord. 
The café relies entirely upon the military for its support, and Maitre 
Berthollet, who held a share in it, was always sure of a warm welcome. 
He was more than half proprietor, and there he used to stand, the 
centre of an eager circle; his piercing grey eyes, heavy white 
moustache, and clean-shaved chin distinguished him well from the 
rest: once seen he was never forgotten. Then he used to take his 
place at one of the little round tables, and roll out the orders for his 
déjetner with his regimental air. He was an impressive man, but not 
eloquent, and his subjects of conversation were little varied: it was 
generally a wonderful long ride, or a miraculous horse, or a great 
fencing match, with now and then a touch of Solferino— his only battle, 
as I believe. His oaths were many, more unlimited than his topics, 
but there were two or three always in the ascendant, and which one 
could hear from a mile off, for his voice, you know, was like that of 
the last trumpet fit to wake the dead. Sacred name of a blue dog! of 
a blue hare! or of the name of a pipe! were frequent exclamations 
which served to blow away his anger to the far distance and never 
hurt anybody. 

“When his son came here he used to smile at these things, and 
if the son smiled the father laughed. I have observed, Madame, that 
when a father loves as much as a mother, he loves more, because he 
has more strength to do it ; and so it was with Berthollet. Even when 
I didn’t like the rest of him, I liked that affection. He used to say 
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his boy’s name, Eugéne, with such a tender rough voice, and such a 
look. I hate the name of Eugéne as I hate everything that belongs 
to the race of Buonaparte, but it used to sound pleasant when the 
old man spoke it with just a little lisp on theg. M. Eugéne was 
very much educated, accomplished, and a lieutenant in the best 
regiment of a bad army. Yes, he belonged to the 3rd Regiment 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, who did the only good work, or at least 
the best of it, in our late disastrous war. 

“T admit freely now, Madame, that he was a handsome high-minded 
officer, and I have long ceased to wonder that my little niece, that pretty 
fair girl you saw in the church, fell passionately in love with him. 
She is an orphan; both parents dead, and her father was a picture- 
dealer, with a great reputation among artists, and with a republican 
spirit like my own. But Suzette inherited a more languid—perhaps 
you, Madame, would say a more gentle disposition from her mother, 
who died merely of not being strong enough to live, and she never 
thought whether a man was an Imperialist or a Republican. She 
had a pretty marriage portion left to her, and there was a kind uncle 
in Paris with whom she mostly lived; but she was a great deal with 
me. And when I saw tender glances exchanged between her and 
the Lieutenant I was by no means pleased, and I sent her suddenly 
back to the care of her uncle. You don’t approve of that, 
Mlle. Catherine. I think I see a little frown—but here we are at my 
shopdoor, and, just as I expected, there is only my small son Antoine 
to mind the business, so if you want to hear more we must wait for 
some leisure hour.” 

“By no means,” said Mrs. Arnold. ‘“‘ Pray allow us to come in. 
The sun is so hot that Iam sure nobody will have strength to ring 
your bell for at least three hours, so let us sit down and listen.” 

As they spoke they entered the shop, and Antoine, who had been 
squatting in the doorway with a fluffy-tailed cat, brought them 
chairs, while Madame Bouvier took her accustomed seat behind the 
counter. She was a familiar figure there, and a picturesque one. 
A volume of Victor Hugo was generally open in front of her, to be 
read in snatches of leisure, during which she would become absorbed, 
almost breathless; but if the bell rang, or the door opened, she was 
instintly on the alert, and would discourse to the visitors on the 
beauties of the photos, field-glasses, and thermometers she had to sell 
with an eloquence which might be supposed to illustrate the use of 
poetical studies. There was a glow of animation in her dark strong 
face which it was difficult to resist, and the action which accompanied 
her words. was singularly energetic and expressive. On the present 
occasion she sat quietly with her arms folded, as was her wont until 
the interest of her theme kindled her fire. Interruptions never put 
her out, she could always find her place again, and go on as if she had 
not been stopped. She went on now: 
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“Yes, in a fit of anger I sent Suzette away; but then I didn’t 
know what was to come, and when the war broke out M. Eugéne 
came on a farewell visit to his father. I hadn’t the heart to keep 
her at a distance, so she came, and greedily sucked in the old man’s 
praises of his son and prophecies of his future greatness. I believe 
Berthollet thought that this one lieutenant was enough in himself to 
destroy the whole German army. Suzette was just as bad, and when 
the day of parting came the tears they shed were radiant with visions 
of glory. Our Berthollet had disliked the idea of the marriage not 
less than myself, but now, when M. Eugene—before our faces—put 
a chain with a cross round Suzette’s neck, and bid her wear it till he 
came back, we both of us looked on without a word of opposition. And 
so the son went away, and the father remained, but seemed always to 
be looking for him—he lived on news of him, and news of the war. 
How thick and fast disasters fell upon us, Madame, you know. The 
long siege of Paris, and the occupation of this town by the Germans 
—all that you know, but you cannot know the anguish it was to us. 
Berthollet became silent. He was always listening for a distant 
sound and straining for a coming hope, but he showed his moral 
strength on many occasions, and exerted his authoritative good sense 
in procuring fair treatment for the enemy. He used to say, ‘To 
those we hate we must be scrupulously just; with those we love we can 


afford to be less on our guard.’ He had another argument too, which _ 


was the most efficient: ‘It may happen to us one day to be billeted 
on the Germans, and when we are shan’t we expect to be well used?” 

«For my own part I detested these Germans with my whole heart, 
but I knew he was right, and during this time of trouble we learned 
to esteem each other. My niece used to serve in the café, where the 
old soldier lived wholly now; and she never once overcharged a Prussian, 
nor poured out sour wine to any officer. She used to set down 
their cups and their plates before them with a steady hand, her eyes 
always cast down ; her pale face and marble manner inspired respect I 
think, and Berthollet in the background was not a man to be trifled 
with, so Suzette was never troubled with an insulting look or word 
or touch, as too many pretty shopkeepers were in our town. Why, 
I myself once had to take a Prussian officer by the collar and turn 
him spinning round and round out of my shop, for some personal 
compliments he dared to address tome. Ah! it wasa hard sharp 
time, which called all the savage instincts into play. My husband 
spent most of his days in the forest, for he was a franc-tireur, and 
was one who rarely missed his man. He was well known, and I often 
wonder we were not more questioned and molested. On one occasion 
a Prussian officer came into the shop swaggering, a riding-whip in 
his hand, and a hunting-knife in his belt, with the insolent manner 
which affronts, and the heavy accent which disgusts us, and required 
me to sell him a field-glass. I said I had none. 
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“ He replied, ‘ You lie.’ 

“T repeated my denial, left my post behind the counter, and was 
going out of the shop by that door you see opposite the entrance 
from the street, when he called me back, saying: 

“You retreat like a coward, and you are the mother of lies. I 
know you have field- glasses, and would sell them to me fast enough 
if I were a Frenchman.’ 

“T answered, ‘I would not; if you were a Frenchman, I would 
give them to you.’ 

“He was very angry at this, and his face, which was usually just 
as white as his hair, suddenly flushed red, and he let out at me a 
few German oaths, adding in French : 

*¢Tnsolent woman! why then do you refuse me when I offer 
to buy ?” 

“T replied, ‘ Because you belong to a nation of thieves and assassins.’ 

“My blood was up, and his was on fire. Using an opprobrious 
epithet, he cut me across the face with his riding-whip. Great 
heavens! this to me! do you think I could endure it? I did not. 
My heart beat so hard that you might have heard it, and I sprang 
upon him as a leopard on its prey. I seized his hunting-knife, and 
was about to thrust it into his heart, but he saw my intention, and 
was too quick and too strong for me. He grasped my wrist, and 
with a tremendous wrench forced my hand to open and drop the 
weapon ; he then picked it up, and went away, swearing ferociously. 
So great was my agitation that I was unable to sleep all night. My 
husband said : 

“« You will never see that man again; but if you do, I will settie 
accounts with him.’ 

“* However, the next morning at twelve o'clock, when my husband 
was off to the forest, the Prussian officer walked calmly into the shop. 
He neither carried a knife nor a whip this time. 

“* Madame,’ said he, ‘I am here to offer you an apology. You are 
a loyal Frenchwoman, and have nothing to be ashamed of. I wish 
I could say as much for myself. Will you forgive me?” 

“T gaid, ‘ Yes.’ 

¢ Will you shake hands ? 

“T gave him my hand, and, after a cordial pressure and many 
ceremonious bows, he went out just as quietly as he came in. That 
man had a true heart, though it didn’t show in his face. But I beg 
you to observe that I never sold him the field-glass. This little 
event was the cause of frequent altercation between me and 
Berthollet, who said I ought not to have shaken hands with him. I 
used, in fact, to stir up many little subjects of dispute with Berthollet 
to divert his mind from a wearing anxiety about his son. He used 


to walk to and from the post-office daily with hurried steps, often 
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looking, rarely finding. A few letters came—the Lieutenant was 
always in the thick of the fighting, wherever it was; and his presence, 
wherever he appeared, inspired courage—till at last, after a long 
silence, one letter, at once dreaded and desired, arrived, and contained 
the news that our Eugéne had fallen on the field badly wounded ; that 
he had been left for dead, but was picked up by the ambulance of the 
Red Cross of Geneva, and a bullet had been taken out of his thigh, but 
he had some bad shell-wounds too; he wasin good hands. Suspense, 
which had before been wearing, now became agonizing, and Berthollet’s 
son engrossed all the thoughts of our town. Letters were so un- 
certain, solong coming. It was well that there was Paris to think of 
—Paris besieged and threatened with starvation. I hada sister there, 
Berthollet had many friends, Suzette had her good uncle; and then 
Paris was the centre of our national pride, and it stood between 
famine or surrender. O dark days, cruel time! It came — the 
surrender, the peace, and the mercenary bargain which was to put 
a heavy burthen upon us, and’ upon our children and children’s 
children, for long long years, which we can’t count yet. But I 
mustn’t talk of that; it flushes my face, and shakes every nerve in my 
body. It was after the peace that Eugene Berthollet came home. 
I saw in him no more the prosperous servant of the Emrire, but one 
more martyr to his country’s cause. The old man fell upon his 
son’s neck and fainted for joy; and all that day M. Eugéne walked 
about like a strong man, but it was fever made him do it; the 
next day languor came on, and the doctor spoke not favourably 
of his condition. Berthollet alone seemed certain of his recovery. 
Suzette tried to share his confidence, and at any rate was able to 
look all brightness while she watched over him. His head was 
constantly aching, so that he could hardly see, much less read ; 
I used sometimes to read to him from this volume of Victor Hugo, 
and Berthollet never interrupted me now, though argument had risen 
once so high between us on the subject of that great man that his 
name was forbidden when we met. Well, M. Eugéne fell into a 
slow decline; he lived two years, but the whole of the last year 
death seemed always at hand, and oneday it came. Berthollet would 
not believe it for long hours afterwards; and when he knew it he 
stayed quite alone clinging to the dead, and no one saw his affliction. 
For one whole day this lasted. The next he took his place as usual at 
table by Suzette. She promised then never to leave him, and very 
soon afterwards he resumed his work, not merely with his old vigour, 
but with a new frenzy. Every instant of the day he laboured. It 
was now that he rushed like the blast and spoke like the thunder- 
bolt. He took no rest, and some of the stupidest inhabitants of our 
town—and stupidity is to be found in Fontainebleau as elsewhere— 
looking on at this extraordinary activity, used to say, ‘See, the old 
man has recovered the death of his son, goes to his tasks, and thinks 
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of it no more.’ Others used to shrug their shoulders, and say, ‘ It is 
his way of committing suicide ; no mortal body can endure this hurry 
of action.” These last were nearest to the truth, but none of them 
were right. Berthollet was not a man to intend suicide. 

“ Movement was a necessity to him—exaggerated movement ; if he 
was still for an instant his mental emotion asserted itself too passion- 
ately. Only one half-hour of quiet he had every morning. Yes, every 
day Suzette saw him just at the time of dawn, when no one else was 
stirring, walk slowly down the Rue St. Merry to the cemetery of St. 
Joseph, where M. Eugene was buried. He used to stay there a quarter 
of an hour in concentrated thought and unwitnessed prayer. He erected 
no crosses and planted no laurel-trees. He was not a man of symbols 
—all worked within him. Only once I was guilty of watching him, 
because a neighbour said to me that he had no religion. I said, 
‘Come with me silently to St. Joseph at sunrise ;’ and we went. We 
concealed ourselves in a dark niche just under the carved images of 
Joseph and Mary. When he first came to the grave he knelt, after- 
wards he fell flat upon his face and remained prostrate, clasping the 
earth, while from his heart there burst such sounds of anguish as I 
never wish to hear again. Half an hour after this it was strange to 
see him in the café ordering this and that, greeting his neighbours 
loudly, then dashing away to look after his horses and to give his 
lessons—riding, fencing, as if he had no soul but for his work. 
Three winters and two summers this lasted, till one day he dropped 
suddenly from his saddle, and the action of the heart had stopped. 
It was restored by stimulants, and he awoke from this trance to 
meet a long physical struggle—as he had met a still more terrible 
mental one—bravely. It was in Suzette’s arms that he gave up his 
last breath, and I—who had once been in a manner his enemy, now 
for long his friend—was by his side, holding one of his muscular 
hands. 

“This death was, as I have told you, for my Suzette almost the 
same as Eugéne’s over again. With it she lost the most holy shrine 
of her love, and the chief motive of her life-——” 

Here Madame Bouvier was interrupted by an exclamation from the 
young and tender Catherine Arnold: 

“ Oh, Suzette, poor dear Suzette! she will never recover.” 

“* Never’ is along word, Mademoiselle Catherine,” replied Madame 
Bouvier. “When the old are suddenly stricken it may be a true 
one, but the young have within them the power to grow new hopes ; 
and so I trust I shall see my little Suzette bloom again one day, 
although I am certain that she will always cherish one memory and 
wear one cross. She will live perhaps to love again, but she will 
often pray, as you have seen her pray to-day, yonder, where the old 
soldier lies by the side of his son, and where M. Petit wishes to sce 
his imperishable garland hang, price five francs.” 
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Our Old Actors. 


“ EDMUND KEAN. 


Bors the parentage and the date of the birth of Edmund Kean are 
doubtful. There is not only an uncertainty about the father, a by no 
means uncommon circumstance in this world, but, what is much 
more rare, there is a suspicion even concerning the mother. A Miss 
Tidswell, an actress, of whom we shall have occasion to speak imme- 
diately, has sometimes been accredited with bringing him into the 
world, and even Kean himself seems to have entertained this belief— 
“for why,” he says, “did she take so much trouble over me ?”—while 
to no less a personage than a Duke of Norfolk has been given the 
honour of his paternity. One day in the lobby of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Lord Essex openly accused his grace of the fact, and asked him why 
he did not acknowledge his son. The Duke protested his friend was 
mistaken, and added that if it were so he should be proud to own him. 
Edmund’s reputed mother, however, was a strolling actress, named 
Nance Carey. Her father was a strolling player; her grandfather, 
Henry Carey, dramatist and song writer, and author of the sweet old 
lyric, ‘Sally in our Alley, was the natural son of the great Lord 
Halifax. Edmund’s reputed father was one Kean, who is variously 
represented as a tailor or a builder. Some say the child was born 
in Castle Street, Leicester Square, others in a miserable garret in 
Ewer Street, Southwark ; and 1787-88-89 are variously assigned as 
the dates of that event. 

We hear nothing about the father ; whoever he might have been, 
he seems to have taken no heed of his son from the time the latter 
came into the world. Neither was the mother more natural in her 
conduct; she abandoned him to the care of the before-named Miss 
Tidswell, who seems to have been the only person who attended on 
her in her miserable confinement. At three years old he is said to 
have been a Cupid in one of the ballets at the Opera House. At five 
he was certainly one of the imps that John Kemble introduced into 
the witches’ scenes in ‘Macbeth.’ But wild, mischievous propensities 
were early developed in the boy, and he and his companions playing 
some tricks in the cavern scene one night, which were not in their 
parts, were all dismissed, 

After this he seems to have been sent to school in Orange Court, 
Leicester Square, and Miss Tidswell taught him to recite, fettering his 
erratic propensities by tying him up to a bed-post, and by occasionally 
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severely, though kindly, correcting him. He was a weakly, sickly 
child, with bent legs and grown-out ankles, which necessitated the 
use of irons; these fortunately strengthened and straightened his 
limbs and saved him from deformity. And so passed his infant 
ears. 

- By-and-by his mother, discovering, we suppose, that he might be 
of use to her, turned up again, after a long disappearance, claimed 
him, and took him away from his protectress. A more disreputable 
vagabond than Nance Carey it would be difficult to conceive ; when 
strolling failed she tramped the country with perfumes and face 
powders, and such like commodities. Edmund carried the merchandise, 
and when the opportunity presented itself recited scenes and speeches 
from plays, as he had been taught by Miss Tidswell, at taverns and 
farms, and sometimes at gentlemen’s houses, giving imitations of 
Garrick in ‘ Richard, learned of course secondhand, but said to be 
very good. 

Among Miss Carey’s customers was Mr. Young, a surgeon, the 
father of the future great tragedian. And it is related in the life of 
the latter, how once after a dinner-party in that gentleman’s house the 
young vagrant was had in to recite, while his mother waited in the 
hall, and how beside his father’s chair stood a handsome boy of 
ten, named Charles. And so, strangely, at the beginning of their 
lives met the two men who were thereafter to be the great rivals of 
the London stage. Mr. Young recommended Nance’s wares to a Mrs. 
Olarke of Guildford Street. Wherever she went she talked about the 
talents of her son, which brought her in far more money than her 
perfume bottles and pomatum, and her crafty eulogies soon excited the 
curiosity of Mrs. Clarke to see this prodigy. His first introduction 


to this lady is thus graphically described by — Cornwall in his 
‘ Life of Kean,’ 


“The door was thrown open, and a pale slim boy of about ten years old 
entered, very poorly clad, ragged, with dirty hands, face washed, delicate 
skin, brilliant eyes, superb head of curled and matted hair, and a piece of 
hat in hishand. With the bow and air of a prince he delivers his message : 
‘My mother, madam, sends her duty, and begs you will be so good as to 
iend her a shilling to take her spangled, tiffany petticoat out of pawn, as 
she wants it to appear in at Richmond to-morrow.’ ‘Are you the little 
boy who can act so well?’ inquires the lady. A bow of assent and a 
kindling cheek were the sole reply. ‘What can you act?’ ‘ Richard the 
Third, Speed the Plough, Hamlet, and Harlequin,’ was the quick answer. 
‘I should like to see you act.’ ‘I should be proud to act to you.’” 


And so it was arranged that he should give her a taste of his 
quality that evening. Several friends were invited to witness the 
performance. At a little after six there came— 


“'The same thundering rap which had preceded his advent in the morning. 
His face was now clean, the delicacy of his-complexion was more obvious 
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than before, and his beautiful hair had been combed, and shone like a 
raven’s wing. His dress had indeed suffered no improvement, but a frilled 
handkerchief of his mother’s was stuck inside his jacket, and was more 
than a substitute for a shirt collar.” 


The lady takes him away to her dressing room to make some 
improvement in his costume, puts him on a black riding-hat and 
feathers, which she turns up at one side with pins; a sword and belt 
are also found and buckled round his waist. These appendages 
to his everyday rags certainly give the boy a somewhat comical 
appearance, and would excite the risibility of the guests but for the 
intense earnestness with which he dashes to the further end of the 
room which has been fixed upon for the stage, and where there are 
curtains and a door for exit, and before the people have time to laugh 
begins his recitation. 

“Tt was no small task that lay before him,” continues his biographer, 
“to face the smiles of an audience sceptical of his talents, and to conquer 
them. Yet he did this, nay, more; for the expression in the countenances 
of his audience changed from contempt or distrust into attention, from 
attention to admiration—to silent wonder—to tears.” 


A shower of sixpences and shillings rewarded his efforts, but he 
refused to pick them up, and they were with difficulty forced upon 
him. Such was the boy’s pride when free from the baleful influence 
of his vagabond mother. 

This acting led to important consequences: Mrs. Clarke, struck by 
the boy’s talents and pitying his condition, prevailed upon her 
husband to allow her to take him under her protection. She placed 
him at school, had him taught riding, fencing, dancing, and treated 
him as though he had been her own child, and he in return con- 
tinued to delight her and her friends by his recitations. This 
lasted nearly two years. One day a lady and gentleman and their 
daughters came on a visit to Guildford Street ; it was arranged they 


were all to go to the theatre that night, and mention was made of 


young Edmund accompanying them. “ What, does he sit in the box 
with us!” exclaimed the snob, whom we have called gentleman above. 
They were at dinner when these words were spoken; the boy, 
crimson with mortification, dashed down his knife and fork, rose from 
the table, left the room and the house, resolving never again to enter 
it. He walked to Bristol, and tried to get on board a ship as cabin- 
boy, but all the captains pronounced him tco small. Then he trudged 
back to London, supporting himself on the way by reciting at public- 
houses. One morning he was found by a man who knew him, ragged 
and footsore, upon a dung-heap in a mews near Guildford Street, and 
was taken back to his former home. But such an escapade could 
not be pardoned; some money being collected at a performance. 
he gave, a sort of farewell benefit, the kind lady dismissed her 
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unruly protégé, in whom were so strangely combined the pride of an 
aristocrat and the tastes of a gipsy. 

After this he went back to the old life, now with his mother, now 
with Miss Tidswell, sometimes running away from the latter when 
chastised for his delinquencies. Once he was dragged home by a rope 
through the streets ; at another time she bound a brass collar round 
his neck, as though he had been a dog of erratic habits ; upon the 
collar was inscribed, “Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,” at which establish- 
ment he was sometimes engaged in a small capacity. Then we find 
him, together with his mother, one of the company of Richardson’s 
Show. His acting at Windsor Fair excited so much attention that 
King George sent for him to the Castle; his majesty was so highly 
pleased with his talents that he made him a present of two guineas. 
When in London he recited at various places of entertainment. A 
lady speaking to him one day, when he was the all famous actor, of 


certain entertainments that used to be given in Leicester Place, 
remarked— 


“*T used to be very much pleased with a person who spoke poetry at the 
Sans Souci.’ ‘Do you wish to know who it was that spouted poetry?’ 


said Kean, turning head over heels in his drawing-room in Clarges Street, 
‘ Know then ’twas I’” 


By-and-by he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his guardians, 
and the sea-fever coming upon him again, he made another attempt 
to get on board a ship. This time he was more successful, and went 
as cabin-boy on a voyage to Madeira. A life on the ocean, however, 
was evidently not to his taste; one trip was sufficient, and upon his 
return to England he went back to strolling. 

In 1804 Jerrold informs us that Kean joined his father’s company 
at Sheerness ; he still dressed as a boy and still retained his mother’s 
name of Carey. He opened in George Barnwell and Harlequin. 
He played the whole round of tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, panto- 
mime, and sang comic songs, and all for fifteen shillings a week! Not 
being of provident habits, and already giving way to that dissipation 
which marked his whole life, such a stipend left little for times of 
enforced idleness. The want of the smallest coin frequently put him 
to terrible shifts. Once being at Rochester without a penny to pay 
the ferry toll, he, with his whole wardrobe tied up in a pocket hand- 
kerchief and slung round his neck, swam across the river. A few 
years afterwards, while proceeding to an engagement at Braintree in 
Essex, he found himself on the Kentish shore in the same impecunious 
condition. There was nothing for it but to swim across-the Thames, 
which he accordingly did. He was to open that night in Rolla. All 
wet as he was, he set forward towards his destination, and arrived just 
in time, without being able to procure any refreshment, to get upon 
the stage. But exhausted nature gave way, he fainted in the 
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middie of a scene. A fever and an ague were the results of that day’s 
work. 

He afterwards went to Belfast, where he had the honour of perform- 
ing with Mrs. Siddons. The first part he played with her was Osmyn, 
in ‘Zara’; but he was grossly imperfect, and intoxicated as well, and 
excited the great lady’s supreme disgust. Yet the next night he 
more than redeemed himself, at least as an actor, by his performance 
of Young Norval. The star pronounced that he played “ well, very 
well, but,” she added with a lofty look; “it’s a pity, there’s too little 
of you to do anything.” She little thought he was one day destined 
to snatch the sceptre from the Kemble grasp. In 1806 Miss Tids- 
well procured him an engagement at the Haymarket to play small 
parts—they were very small indeed, servants, alguazils, messengers— 
yet he worked hard to make the most of them. “Look at that little 
man,” sneered an actor one night, “he is trying to make a part out 
of nothing!” But his restless ambition could not remain content in 
so subordinate a position, and the next year we find him back at 
Sheerness, playing everything for one guinea a week, which, however, 
was an advance of six shillings upon his former stipend. One night 
he was acting Alexander the Great, in Lee’s tragedy, some officers 
in the stage-box annoyed him by laughing and calling out “ Alexander 
the Little.” At length, unable to endure this any longer, he advanced 
with folded arms, and a look that appalled the sneerers, close to the 
box and said, “ Yes, but with a great soul!” Jerrold, writing of his 
versatility and ingenuity, says, “all the models for the tricks of the 
pantomime of ‘ Mother Goose,’ as played at Sheerness, were made by 
him out of matches, pins and paper.” 

At Gloucester, his next engagement, he met his future wife, Mary 
Chambers, a Waterford girl who had been a governess, and had then 
just entered the theatrical profession. Their first introduction did not 
atall promise such a catastrophe as matrimony. ‘ Who is that shabby 
little man?” she enquired of the manager, as he stood at the wings. 
The piece they first played in together was ‘ Laugh When You Can.’ 
The lady took the part of Mrs. Mortimer, Kean that of Sambo; he 
was very imperfect, and when they came off the stage, Miss Chambers, 
very angry and almost crying, objurgated him with, “It is very 
shameful, sir, that you should not know a word of your part.” Kean 
made no reply, but went to the manager and asked, “ Who the devil 
is that?” Master Betty, the “Young Roscius,” came to Gloucester, 
to “star,” and Kean was cast Laertes to his Hamlet. On the day of 
performance. he disappeared; for three days and three nights no 
tidings could be heard of him; men were sent out in all directions to 
seek him ; he was found at last returning to the town. He went at 
once to the lodgings of Miss Chambers, to whom he was now engaged. 
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* Where ave you been, Mr. Kean ?” was her anxious query. 

“In the fields, in the woods: I am starved; I have eaten nothing 
but turnips and cabbages since I have been out. But I'll go again 
to-morrow, and again and again, and as often as I see myself put in 
for such a character. I'll play second to no man save John Kemble.” 

He and Miss Chambers were united in 1808, and the same year 
they accepted an engagement at Birmingham at £1 1s. each per 
week, this was afterwards increased ten shillings, in consideration of 
his acting harlequin. No contrast can be more striking than that 
between the past and present of theatrical salaries both in town and 
country; a leading actor in such a theatre as Birmingham would 
now command six or eight pounds a week. While fulfilling this 
engagement he played with Stephen Kemble, the man who acted 
Falstaff without padding, and was told by him that he had played 
Hotspur as well as the great John, his brother. 

It is a received opinion that Kean’s acting was wholly spontaneous 
and unstudied ; this is a mistake. A contemporary writing of this 
period says, “He used to mope about for hours, walking miles and 
miles alone with his hands in his pockets, thinking intensely on his 
characters. No one could get a word from him; he studied and 
slaved beyond any actor I ever knew.” Neither did he relax his 
labours, when he had reached the highest pinnacle of fame. It is 
related of him, that when studying Maturin’s ‘ Bertram,’ he shut 
himself for two days to study the one line, “ Bertram has kissed thy 
child!” It made one of these electric effects which from their vivid- 
ness were supposed to be merely impulsive. Kean had great natural 
genius, but had he not bestowed upon it perfect cultivation, it would 
never have made him a great actor. 

He seems never to have remained long in one engagement; his 
proud impetuous temper, which could enduré neither reproof nor 
humiliation, and his irregular habits, brought about continual dis- 
agreements with his managers, and constant changes. Hence the 
miseries he endured ; for even in those days of pitiful salaries the 
country actor, if provident, could contrive to live in respectability ; 
but Kean suffered under a chronic destitution. 

Birmingham did not long contain this erratic spirit; his next 
destination was Swansea. But ere he could leave the former town he 
had to borrow two pounds of his new manager to clear his liabilities, 
and then walk the journey with a wife within a few weeks of her 
confinement. Barry Cornwall gives a sad but striking picture of this 
journey. 


“Kean, dressed in blue from head to foot, with his dark, sharp, resolute 
face, a black stock, and four swords over his shoulder suspending the 
family bundle of clothes, looked like a poor little navy lieutenant whom 
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the wars had left on half-pay and penniless, trudging on with his wife to 
his native village.” 


They had started with only a few shillings, and upon arriving at 
Bristol, found themselves penniless and obliged to write to Swansea 
for another loan, which, when it came was nearly all swallowed up by 
the expenses they had incurred while waiting for it. A passage to 
Newport in a barge laden with hemp and tar followed :’ and thence 
to their destination on foot. Sometimes they encountered good 
Samaritans who would not take their money for the frugal meal 
they ordered; at others brutes who refused a drink of milk to the 
poor and footsore woman who scarcely knew an hour she might not 
be seized with premature pangs of maternity. 

Not long enough, however, for the child to be born, did they 
remain at Swansea; that event took place at Waterford in September 
1809. He was still under the same manager, Cherry, however. At 
Waterford he met the afterwards celebrated dramatist, Sheridan 
Knowles, then an obscure actor like himself, and for Kean was written 
his first play, never published, ‘ Leo the Gipsy,’ in which he made a 
great success. Grattan gives the following description of his benefit 
performance in this town :— 


“The play was Hannah More’s tragedy of ‘Percy,’ in which he, of 
course, played the hero. Edwina was played by Mrs. Kean, who was 
applauded to her heart’s content. Kean was so popular, both as an actor 
and from the excellent character he bore, that the audience thought less 
of the actress’s demerits than of the husband’s feelings; and besides this 
the débutante had many personal friends in her native city and among the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, for she had been governess to the children 
of a lady of good fortune, who used all her influence at this benefit. 
After the tragedy Kean gave a specimen of tight-rope dancing, and 
another of sparring with a professional pugilist. He then played the 
leading part in a musical interlude, and finished with Chimpanzee, the 
monkey, in the melodramatic pantomime of ‘La Pérouse,’ and in this 
character he showed agility scarcely since surpassed by Mazurier and 
Gouffe, and touches of deep tragedy in the monkey’s death scene, which 
made the audience shed tears.” 


He realised forty pounds by this benefit. But soon afterwards we 
find him strolling in the old misery, giving an entertainment at 
Dumfries to pay his lodging. One sixpenny auditor alone came. 
This appears to have been a time of awful misery to the young 
couple. Leaving Scotland they trudged on to York, and there so 
desperate was Kean that he would have enlisted had not an officer 
dissuaded him. At York he met a kind friend in a Mrs. Nokes, the 
wife of a dancing-master, who hearing of their destitute condition 
brought them a five-pound note, and prevailed upon her husband to 
lend him the room in which he gave his lessons, for an entertainment. 
This entertainment consisted of scenes from plays, songs and imita- 
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tions of London actors. Nine pounds were the receipts, and with this 
the poor strollers started for London. The journey was done partly 
on foot, partly in waggons, Kean carrying the eldest boy much of 
the way. Soon after arriving in town he was engaged by Hughes of 
Sadler’s Wells, who also had the Exeter Theatre, to go down to the 
old Western city to “ play everything,” for two pounds a week, the 
largest salary he had ever received. He and Hughes had acted 
together in Gloucester, where they announced a joint benefit ; but the 
entire receipts of the house amounting to only eighteenpence they 
went hand in hand before the curtain and thanked and dismissed their 
patrons. Before leaving London he went to see Kemble in Wolsey. 
As soon as he got home he began to imitate him. “Shall I ever 
walk those boards?” he exclaimed. “J will and make a hit.” 

The good people of Exeter appreciated his Harlequin more than his 
tragic heroes. His conduct here seems to have been very irregular. 
Once he absented himself from home for three days. To the question 
of where he had been, he replied grandiloquently, “I have been doing 
a noble action, I have been drinking these three days with a brother 
actor who is leaving Exeter, to keep up his spirits!” From Exeter 
he proceeded to Guernsey, where he became worse than ever. One 
night, from mere whim, he refused to act; the manager was obliged to 
go on and read the part; Kean walked into a private box, and, to add 
insult-to injury, interrupted the performance repeatedly with cries of 
“Bravo, Hughes!’ He returned to Exeter the next season. His 
benefit was patronised by a Mr. Buller, whose butler happened to say 
in his presence, “ You will be sure to have a good house, as my master 
patronises the play.” Kean’s pride took fire, he vowed he would not 
sell a single ticket. “If the people won’t come and see my acting,” 
he said, “it shan’t be said they come by Mr. Buller’s desire.” His 
conduct disgusted all his friends, and soon he found himself forsaken 
by everybody. 

Now came what seemed to be a stroke of luck, but which afterwards 
proved a disaster that once threatened to mar his fortunes. He had 
been in correspondence with Elliston concerning an engagement at the 
new theatre in Drury Lane, now the Olympic; this he at last closed 
with for a salary of three pounds a week, but he could not get any 
definite time fixed for opening, and by-and-by Elliston seomed inclined 
to depart from the stipulations of the agreement, and so the business 
remained uncertain. In the meantime, while Kean was at Teign- 
mouth, Doctor Drury, once head-master of Harrow, saw him act on 
his benefit night. When Mrs. Drury came next day to pay for her 
box, she said how highly gratified both herself and husband had been 
with his performance, and, better still, that the Doctor would on the 
following day dine in company with Mr. Pascoe Greenfell, one of 
the committee of Drury Lane, and he would try to procure him an 
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opening at that theatre. In due time arrived a letter requesting him 
to come up to London immediately. As usual he had no funds; all 
depended upon his benefit, and to obtain this he must play out his 
engagement. And so he had to journey from Teignmouth to Barn- 
staple, and thence to Dorchester, suffering all the tortures of hope 
deferred. 

One night, in the autumn of the year 1814, while performing in 
the last-named town, 


“The curtain drew up,” to quote the actor’s own words, “I saw a 
wretched house; a few people in the pit and gallery, and three persons in 
the boxes showed the quality of the attraction we possessed. In the 
stage box, however, there was a gentleman who appeared to understand 
acting—he was very attentive to the performance. Seeing this, I was 
determined to play my best.” [The part was Octavian in Colman’s 
‘Mountaineers.”] “The strange man did not applaud, but his looks told 
me he was pleased. After the play I went to my dressing-room to change 
my dress for the savage (a pantomime character) so that I could hear 
every word that was said overhead. I heard the gentleman ask Lee, the 
manager, the name of the performer who played Octavian. ‘Oh,’ replied 
Lee, ‘his name is Kean; a wonderful clever fellow.’ ‘He is certainly 
very clever, but he is very small,’ said the gentleman. ‘His mind is large, 
no matter for his height,’ answered Lee. By this time I was dressed; I 
therefore mounted to the stage. The gentleman bowed to me and com- 
plimented me slightly upon my playing. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ will you break- 
fast with me to-morrow? I shall be glad to have some conversation with 
you. My name is Arnold; I AM THE MANAGER OF Drury LANE 
THEATRE. I staggered as if I had been shot.” 


As soon as the performance was over and he could tear off his 
dress, he rushed home. Agitation would scarcely allow him to speak. 
“My fortune’s made, my fortune’s made,” he gasped at last. Then 
he told the good news. But as he finished, his eyes fell upon his 
poor sickly first-born, then very ill. “Let but Howard live, and we 
shall be happy yet,” he exclaimed hopefully. Alas, the proceeds of 
benefit in that very town had to be devoted to the poor boy’s 

urial, 

The result of the appointment with Arnold was a three-years’ 
engagement at Drury Lane, at eight, nine, and ten pounds per week. 
A few days afterwards Howard died. “The joy I felt,” he wrote 
to Arnold, “three days since at the flattering prospects of future 
prosperity is now obliterated by the unexpected loss of my child.” 

At last, on the sixth of November, he contrived to get to town. 
His salary was to commence at once, but when he went to the treasury 
he encountered a sudden and unexpected rebuff. Elliston had put 
in his prior claim, and Arnold very angrily asserted that he had 
engaged himself under false pretences. Kean wrote a letter detailing 
every point of his transactions with the manager of the Wych Street 
theatre, in which he endeavoured to show, that that gentleman had 
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justly forfeited all claim to his services, by having been the first 
to violate the terms of agreement. We have not space to enter into 
the merits of the transaction ; Elliston had evidently acted very shiftily 
towards the poor, unknown actor, taking advantage of his position, and 
Kean, upon the prospect of the better engagement opening to him, had 
done everything in his power to break the agreement. It may be said 
that neither party acted in strict honour. The new year came, and 
more than one actor had made his début at Drury Lane and failed. 
The fortunes of the theatre were in a desperate condition, the expenses. 
far exceeding the receipts, and inevitable bankruptcy was looming in 
the no distant future. At length the dispute between Elliston and 
Kean was adjusted by an actor named Bernard being handed over 
to the former as a substitute, the extra amount of his salary, two 
pounds a week, being deducted from Kean’s. From the end of 
November to the end of the following January, Kean existed, heaven 
alone knows how, for the management of Drury Lane refused to pay 
him a shilling. All that he had ever suffered could not have equalled 
the misery of those two months of oscillation between hope and 
despair amidst hunger and wretchedness. Arnold now, as a pis aller, 
made up his mind to give him a trial. But the troubles were not 
yet over. Now rose a dispute as to the opening part; Arnold wanted 
Richard, but Kean knew the disadvantage his small figure would 
be at, when compared with the majestic Kemble, and answered, 
“Shylock or nothing.” * There was marvellous resoluteness in this 
determination, considering all he had passed through, which was. 
sufficient to crush the strongest spirit. But it succeeded, and the 
twenty-sixth of January, 1814, was decided for his appearance. One- 
rehearsal only was vouchsafed him, and that was hurried and careless. 
The actors sneered at his figure, at his shabby coat with the capes, 
at his business, declared it would not do,-and prophesied certain 
failure. He went home; “I must dine to-day,” he said, and for the- 
first time for many days indulged in the luxury of meat. Then all 
that he had to do was to wait as patiently as he could for the night. 
“My God!” he exclaimed, “if I succeed I shall go mad!” Terrible 
prophecy. Volumes could not better describe the agitation of his 
mind. 

As the church clocks were striking six he sallied forth from his. 
lodgings in Cecil Street. His parting words to his wife were, “I wish 
I was going to be shot!” In his hand he carried a small bundle, 
containing shoes, stockings, wig, and other trifles of costume. The 
night was very cold and foggy; there had been heavy snow, and a 


* His desire, however, when he first came to town had been to open in 
Knowles’ play of ‘Leo the Gipsy,’ which has been mentioned a page or 
two back. And he certainly would have used every effort to have done so, 
but, fortunately for him, the MS. was lost and no copy was extant. 
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thaw had set in; the streets were almost impassable, with slush which 
penetrated through his worn boots and chilled him to the bone. He 
darted quickly through the stage door, wishing to escape all notice, 
and repaired to his dressing room. There the feelings of the actors were 
shocked by another innovation ; he was actually going to play Shylock 
in a black wig instead of the traditional red one. They smiled among 
themselves, shrugged their shoulders, but made no remark; such a 
man was beyond remonstrance—besides, what did it matter ? he would 
never be allowed to appear a second time. Jack Bannister and Oxberry 
were the only ones who offered him a friendly word. When the 
curtain rose the house was miserably bad, but by-and-by the over- 
flow of Covent Garden, which was doing well at that time, began to 
drop in and make up a tolerable audience. His reception was en- 
couraging. At his first words, “ Three thousand ducats, well!’ 
Dr. Drury, who was in front, pronounced him “safe.” At “I will 
be assured I may,” there was a burst of applause, and at the great 
speech ending with “ And for these courtesies Pl lend you thus much 
monies,” the sounds of approbation were very strong. Even as the 
curtain fell upon the first act success was almost ensured, and already 
the actors who had treated him so superciliously began to gather 
round with congratulations. But he shrank from them, and wandered 
about in the darkness at the back of the stage. The promise of the 
first act was well sustained in the second. But the great triumph 
was reserved for his scene with Salanio and Salarino in the third, 
where the flight of his daughter Jessica with a Christian is told him ; 
there so terrible was his energy, so magnificent his acting that a 
whirlwind of applause shook the house. Then came the trial scene, 
grander still in its complex emotions and its larger scope for great 
powers, and all was so novel, so strange, so opposed to old traditions. 
When the curtain finally fell upon the wild enthusiasm of the 
audience, the stage manager who had snubbed him offered him 
oranges, Arnold, who had bullied and “ young man’d” him brought 
him negus. 

Drunk with delight he rushed home and with half frenzied in- 
coherency poured forth the story of his triumph. “The pit rose at 
me!’ he cried. “Mary, you shall ride in your carriage yet!” 
“ Charles,” lifting the child from his bed, “ shall go to Eton.” Then 
his voice faltered, and he murmured, “If Howard had but lived to 
see it.” 

The ‘ Merchant of Venice’ was played several nights in succession, 
and the receipts rose from one hundred to six hundred. His next 
part was Richard—the second part is always the touchstone of an 
actor’s success; he here entered the lists with Cooke and Kemble, 
and memories of Garrick’s splendid performance had not yet died out 
among old playgoers. In Shylock his small stature mattered little, 
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but in Richard that disadvantage would be glaringly perceptible ; he 
approached the part with fear and trembling. “I am so frightened,” 
he said before the curtain rose, “that my acting will be almost dumb 
show to-night.” But nevertheless he took both audience and critics 
by storm. Cooke, the great Richard of the day, was said to be left 
behind at an immeasurable distance ; no such performance had been 
seen since the days of Garrick. Electricity itself was never more 
instantaneous in its operation. Such were a few of the eulogies 
showered upon him. But the terrible excitement he had undergone 
laid him up for a week. Actors now boast of playing this arduous 
part nearly a hundred successive nights; as they play it there is 
nothing wonderful in the feat, and then they have no inconvenient 
modesty to exhaust their energies. On the day of the second per- 
formance of this character, the doors were besieged soon after noon, 
and at night hundreds were unable to gain admission. He made 
Cibber’s melo-dramatic hero his own, but it died with him, for the 
wretched attempts of his successors cannot galvanise that desecration 
of Shakspeare into life again. The beauties of this performance are 
said to have been so marvellous that a glance, the pronouncing of 
such common phrases as “Good-night, my lords,” brought down 
thunders of applause. His next character was Hamlet, which 
although full of fine points, and the one, he said, to which he had 
devoted the deepest study, did not equal his previous successes. 
Othello and Iago, played alternately, were his next triumphs. 


“In the tender scene of Othello,” says Dr. Doran, “(where love for 
Desdemona was above all other passion, even when for love he jealously 
slew her), he had as much power over his ‘bad voice,’ as his adversaries 
called it, as John Kemble over his asthmatic cough, and attuned it to the 
tenderness to which he had to give expression. In the fiercer scenes he 
was unsurpassable, and in the great third act, none who remember him, 
will, I think, be prepared to allow that he ever had, or is likely to have, an 
equal.” 

His Iago was quite original; he entirely discarded the old conven- 
tional villain of the stage, and played him lightly and naturally. 

When the season closed he had performed Shylock fifteen times, 
Richard twenty-five, Hamlet eight, Othello ten, Iago eight, and Luke 
(‘ Riches,’ Massinger’s ‘ City Madam’ altered) four. Of those seventy 
nights the profits were £17,000. Previously there had been one 
hundred and thirty-nine nights of continuous loss. In the second season 
he played ‘Macbeth,’ another grand performance; Romeo, which was 
said to revive the glories of “silver-tongued Barry.” But the triumph 
of this season was Zanga, in Young’s‘ Revenge.’ As one, who stood 
among the crowd in the pit-passage, heard a shout and clamour of 
approbation within, he asked if Zanga had just previously said, “ Then 
lose her!” for that phrase, when uttered by Kean in the country, 
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used to make the walls shake; and he was answered that it was 
so. Southey and a friend went to see him in this play. When 
Zanga, having consummated his vengeance and uttered the words, 
“ Know then, ’twas I!” raised his arms over the fainting Alonzo, his 
attitude, the expression of his features were so terrible, so appalling, 
that Southey exclaimed, “ He looks like Michael Angelo’s rebellious 
arch-angel !”—“ He looks like the arch-fiend himself,” said the other. 


“ But among all his new personations, Sir Giles Overreach,” says Doran, 
whose opinion, as one who has seen Kean act, is invaluable; “ stands pre- 
eminent for its perfectness from the first words, ‘Still cloistered up,’ to the 
last convulsive breath drawn by him in that famous one scene of the fifth 
act, in which, through his terrible intensity, he once made so experienced 
an actress as Mrs. Glover faint away, not at all out of flattery, but 
from emotion. ... In this last character all the qualities of Kean’s voice came 
out to wonderful purpose, especially in the scene where Lovel asks him : 

“ Are you not moved with the sad imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices !” bi 
To which Sir Giles replies :— 
“Yes! as rocks are, 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is mov’d 
When wolves, with hunger pin’d, howl at her brightness.” 
I seem still to hear the words and the voice as I pen this passage; now 
composed, now grand as the foamy billows; so flute-like on the word 
‘moon,’ creating a scene with the sound, and anon sharp, harsh, fierce in 
the last line, with a look upward from those matchless eyes, that rendered 
the troop visible, and their howl perceptible to the ear; the whole serenity 
of the man, and the solidity of his temper, being less illustrated by the 


assurance in the succeeding words than by the exquisite music in the tone 
with which he uttered the word ‘ brightness.’ 


Maturin’s ‘ Bertram,’ a gloomy but powerful play, and Sir Edward 
Mortimer, in ‘The Iron Chest,’ may be added to his list of great 
triumphs. 

He was now the lion of the day; all the greatest men of the time, 
poets, statesmen, nobles, crowded his dressing-room and invited him 
to be their guest. Lord Byron sent him presents and invited him to 
dinner. At the close of the Drury Lane season he went “starring ” 
into the country. At Edinburgh he was paid one hundred guineas a 
night for six nights. Fortune poured down upon him her Danae 
showers, and we have pictures of young Charles playing with heaps 
of guineas, and bank-notes littering the room. 

In succeeding seasons he appeared in many new parts, but made 
only one great success, King Lear. In 1820 he paid his first visit 
to America. Upon his return he appeared in a great variety of 
characters, tragic and comic, far too many for his fame, which began 
to be injured by such injudicious displays of versatility. 
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It is sad to turn from these records of splendid genius to those of 
the actor’s private life. Success did drive him mad, for only a madman 
could have so trampled upon the glorious gifts of Fortune as he did ; 
dissipation, in its worst form, frequently too obvious to the eyes of 
the audience, marring his acting, and degrading him as a man, and a 
preference for low company, were rapidly preparing his downfall. He 
would quit the society of Lord Byron for that of pugilists! But 
probably this was more a manifestation of intense pride and sensi- 
tiveness than the result of preference. He was painfully conscious of 
the defects of his education * and of his ignorance of the manners of 
good society ; to eommit a solecism in good breeding was exquisite 
pain to him; thus the apprehension of doing so kept him in a state 
of extreme discomfort. Among. his companions of the tavern he had 
no such fears, and was, besides, what he liked to be—a king. At 
length occurred that terrible scandal (in connection with the wife 
of a certain alderman) which blighted his whole future life and 
wrecked his home happiness for ever; the audience, that once 
hung so breathlessly upon his lips and hailed him with such 
shouts of acclamation, now howled and hissed and almost drove 
him from the stage. Dauntless as ever, he gave them scorn for 
scorn, insult for insult, as daringly as ever he did the poor yokels 
who offended him in his strolling days. But such a contest could 
not but terminate in his own discomfiture ; his friends and patrons 
fell from him, his wife and child left him, the latter taking to the 
stage to support his mother. This last was perhaps the heaviest 
blow of all to Kean, who was bitterly opposed to Charles becoming an 
actor, and there was estrangement for years between father and son. 
They were reconciled only when the former was upon the brink of the 
grave. Deserted by friends and fortune, England was no longer a 
home for him, and so he paid a second visit to America. 


“T shall not soon forget,” to again quote the Doctor, “ that January night 
of 1827, on which he reappeared at Drury Lane in Shylock. A rush so 
fearful, an audience so packed, and a reconciliation so complete, acting so 
faultless, and a dramatic enjoyment so exquisite, I never experienced. 
Nothing was heeded, indeed, the scenes were passed over until Shylock was 
to appear; and I have heard no such shout since as that which greeted 
him. Fire, strength, beauty, every quality of the actor seemed to have 
acquired fresh life. It was all deceptive, however. The actor was all but 
extinguished after this convulsive, but seemingly natural effect. He lay 
in bed at the Hummum’s hotel all day, amusing himself melancholily with 
his Indian gewgaws, and trying to find a healthy tonic in cognac.” 





* During his strolling days he bought a Latin dictionary and learned a 
number of words and phrases by heart, which he was very fond of quoting 
on every possible occasion, sometimes correctly, sometimes incorrectly. 
It was probably this love for and use of quotations which first gave rise 
to the assertion, repeated by some of his biographers, that he had been 
educated at Eton. 
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Grattan’s description of his appearance soon afterwards in his play 
of ‘Ben Nazir, is a dark picture of failing powers. After describing 
his entrance, his splendid dress, and the thunders of applause that 
greeted him, he goes on to say :— 


“ He spoke, but what a speech! The one I wrote consisted of eight or 
nine lines; his was of two or three sentences, but not six consecutive words 
of the text. His look, his manner, his tone, were to me quite appalling; to 
any other observer they must have been incomprehensible. He stood 
fixed, drawled out his incoherent words, and gave the notion of a man who 
had been half hanged and then dragged through a horse-pond. ... Kean 
went through it like a man in the last stage of exhaustion anddecay. The 
act closed, a dead silence followed the fall of the curtain.” 


Yet still at times transient gleams of his old powers would burst forth 
with all the old electric fire, and audiences still crushed to suffocation 
to see him. 


“To those,” says Doran, “who saw him from the front, there was not a 
trace of weakening power in him. But oh, ye few who stood between the 
wings, where a chair was placed for him, do you not remember the sadden- 
ing spectacle of that wrecked genius; a man in his very prime, with not 
merely the attributes of age about him, but with some of the infirmities of 
it, which are wont to try the heart of love itself. Have you forgotten that 
helpless, speechless, fainting mass bent up in that chair; or the very un- 
savoury odour of the very brown, very hot, and very strong brandy and 
water, which alone kept alive the once noble Moor? Aye, and still noble 
Moor; for when his time came, he looked about as from a dream, and sighed, 
and painfully got to his feet, swayed like a column, an earthquake, and 
in not more time than is required in telling it, was before the audience, as 
strong and as intellectually beautiful as of old; but only happy in the ap- 
plause which gave him a little breathing space, and saved him from falling 
dead upon the stage.” 


Still for another year or two he went on acting, trying to create new 
parts, but memory and power failing him, and all the beauty of his 
face gone, although he was scarcely forty years of age. 

On the 25th of March, 1833, came the end. That night was to 
celebrate the reconciliation between the father and son, and for the first 
and the last time they were to appear on the stage together, Charles 
playing Iago to his father’s Othello. The event created a great 
excitement among playgoers; the house was crammed. Kean went 
through the part “dying as he went,” until he came to the “ Fare- 
well,” and the strangely-appropriate words “Othello’s occupation’s 


gone.” Then he gasped for breath, and fell upon his son’s shoulder. 
moaning, “I am dying—speak to them for me!” And so the curtain 
descended upon him—for ever. He was conveyed to Richmond. 
“Come home to me; forget and forgive!” he wrote to his wife. 
And she came. An hour before he died, he sprang out of bed, 
exclaiming, “ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” and 
he "expired with the dying words of Octavian, “Farewell Flo— 
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Floranthe !” on his lips. This was the 15th of May, 1833. He was 
buried in Richmond churchyard. 

There is nothing in the theatrical annals of the whole world so 
romantic and pathetic as the life of this man. His sins were 
manifold, but his expiation was heavy. We have dwelt in this paper 
more particularly upon the events of his early life, in order to soften 
harsh judgments upon his errors. 


“Over the grave of one of the greatest of actors,” says Doran nobly, 
“ something may be said in extenuation of his faults. Such curse as there 
can be in a mother’s indifference hung about him before his birth. A 
young Huron, of whose tribe he subsequently became a member, could not 
have lived a more savage, but certainly enjoyed a more comfortable and 
better tended, boyhood. Edmund Kean, from the very time of boyhood, had 
genius, industry, and ambition, but, with companionship enough to 
extinguish the first, lack of reward to dull the second, and repeated visita- 
tions of disappointment that might have warranted the exchange of high 
hopes for brutal despair; he nourished his genius, maintained his industry, 
and kept an undying ambition, under circumstances when to do so was a 
part of heroism. ... Kean was trained upon blows and curses, and starva- 
tion, and the charity of strangers. It was enough to make all his temper 
convert to fury, and any idea of such a young, unnurtured savage ever becom- 
ing the inheritor of the mantle worn by the great actors of old, would have 
seemed a madness even to that mother who soon followed him in death, 
Nancy Carey. But Edmund Kean cherished the idea warm in his bosom, 
never ceased to qualify himself for the attempt, studied for it while he 
starved, and when about to make it, felt and said that success would drive 
him mad. I believe it did, but whether or not I can part from the great 
actor of my young days only with a tender respect. Ido not forget the 
many hours of bright intellectual enjoyment for which I, in common with 
thousands was indebted to him, and, in the contemplation of this actor’s 
incomparable genius, I desire to forget the errors of the man.” 
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An Old Man's Darling. 


A STORY, 


By A. W. DUBOURG, 
Avrnor or ‘ Bitter Fruit, ‘ Basri’s Farra,’ ‘ Virrorta CoNnTARINI.’ 


(Joint Author of the Comedy ‘ New Men and Old Acres.’) 





Cuaprer XIY. 


THE ENEMY CARRIES THE OUTWORKS. 


Turovex the discovery of the new will, Mrs. Corley’s prayer that she 
might be one day enabled to show her gratitude for Mabel’s generosity 
was very quickly answered. Mr. Barton’s letter to Mrs. Corley an- 
nouncing her good fortune, and also conveying a sketch of the general 
purport of the will, duly arrived by the morning’s post, and lay on 
the breakfast-table when Mrs. Corley bustled into the room to make 
the tea before the family assembled for prayers. The intelligence was 
very sweet; next to exultation in the acquired money, was the delight 
of being free from all obligation to the woman whom in her heart of 
hearts Mrs. Corley hated. 

Mr. Corley with great readiness framed a very fervent extempo- 
raneous prayer applicable to their altered fortunes, and he used it in 
lieu of the accustomed reference to Mabel. Mrs. Corley rose from her 
knees with a radiant countenance, and kissed her daughter Emily with 
great warmth, and, as soon as the servants had left the room, pro- 
ceeded to enlighten both Emily and her betrothed, who was staying 
in the house, as to the cause of Mr. Corley’s new prayer. 

“Tf Mis. Vaughan marries again,” remarked Mr. Mudford, during 
the post-substantial or marmalade section of breakfast, “ you gain a 
large increase at once.” 

“T maintain that a woman ought never to marry a second time,” 
observed Mrs. Corley in a decisive tone, “more particularly if it be 
contrary to the express injunction of the husband to whom she owes 
all her fortune ; I look upon such an act as impious.” 

Mrs. Corley’s words established the hopelessness of Mabel’s appeal 
for merciful help, and Mabel’s own depression of soul as she 
approached Mrs. Corley’s house was only too true a foreshadowing of 
the fate which awaited her. 

Mabel was never meant to bend the knee in supplication ; her nature 
was constructed on the grand lines of generosity and self-denial, and 
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the special teaching of her home-life, from the cradle upwards, had 
only served to strengthen those lines of nobleness. She was at her 
best and grandest, therefore, when giving to others, or being given 
for the sake of others; at her worst when she had to plead for her 
own self and her own advantage; but Mrs. Corley was never stronger 
than when she had self and selfishness to advocate. So the battle 
that Mabel had to fight was half lost before the first shot had been 
fired. 

Mrs. Corley kissed Mabel on her entrance—one of her thoroughly 
hollow kisses—which chilled Mabel through and through. 

“Well, dear,” she exclaimed, leading Mabel to the sofa, “ this 
change is a great surprise to us all. As far as I am concerned, it is 
a very precious satisfaction to feel that dear Jacob really loved me 
as a brother ought to love a sister, who has always striven to act in 
a truly sisterly manner. After all, my dear, remembering your very 
just division of the property under the old will, it will not make any 
very great difference to your earthly comfort, and you will be able, 
thanks to Jacob's goodness, to be a comfort and support to your dear 
parents, and your poor afilicted sister, whose resignation and 
eweetness is a lesson to us all.” 

“Amen,” said Mr. Corley, who had sidled into the room. 

“You may be sure,” answered Mabel, “that I shall never forget 
my duty towards Mary ; but I want,” she stammered—“ although it 
is very painful to me, to say something about myself. By this new 
will I forfeit everything if I marry again.” Mabel bent down her 
head as she spoke; Mrs. Corley raised hers significantly towards 
her husband. “It places me in a very difficult position—” 

“Well, my love,” observed Mrs. Corley, “your dear husband was 
always deeply opposed toa woman marrying again—but, really, at 
the present time, considering that you are a widow of little more than 
three months, I don’t think we need worry ourselves about an event 
which may never happen.” 

Mrs. Corley was silent; she felt convinced that Mabel was in love, 
she felt that the feelings of society were ranged against Mabel, and 
she revelled in her triumph. 

So the initiative, with all its pain, lay on Mabel. It was an awful 
struggle; in the very delicacy of her feelings, she was strongly 
tempted for a few moments to close the conversation and leave the 
house with her purpose unexecuted, and then she thought of the 
state of anguish and anxiety in which she had left her lover, and she 
burst into tears. 

“You said you would help me, when you could,” she exclaimed in 
painful tones ; “ for Heaven’s sake, help me now. I will tell the whole 
truth ; I am engaged to be married, but not yet, not for a long time. 
Oh, Mrs. Corley, don’t turn from me—I say, I am not going to 
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marry yet, God forbid—not till you approve of it, I promise that ; 
but if I had not engaged myself to Mr. Foster, he would have left 
England and returned to that awful climate ; it was a case of life and 
death—life and death, on my solemn word. Have mercy on us both.” 

“You can marry if you like,” answered Mrs. Corley, “this very 
day if you like—I can’t prevent you.” 

“But I lose every penny,” rejoined Mabel, “and thirty thousand 
pounds become yours at once, and the house and everything.” 

“Tee it now,’ exclaimed Mrs. Corley; “my brother was quite 
right ; he knew but too well that you loved that man—loved him, 
while you were yet his wife.” 

“Only help me a little, that is all I ask,” pleaded Mabel, “help 
me as I helped you, when I held the right over that money.” 

“Which, after all, was never yours,” exclaimed Mrs. Corley vin- 
dictively, “ which never would have been yours, if that will had been 
searched for properly.” 

“T only found it,” she protested meekly, “when I looked for the 
diamonds to send them to Emily as a wedding gift. I don’t ask a 
single penny for myself; I ask you to settle an allowance out of that 
thirty thousand pounds on my parents and Mary. I only ask that 
boon; he and I can live somehow; starve, if need be; but do have 
mercy upon them. If I err, let the punishment fall on me, but not on 
their heads.” 

“You positively have the effrontery,” retorted Mrs. Corley, “ to ask 
me to undertake the performance of your sacred family duties, and 
thereby enable you to act in defiance of your late husband’s most 
emphatic injunction.” 

“But, in mercy consider. Had he—has any man—the right to 
lay this awful burden upon a living being ?” 

“T will not argue this point, Mrs. Vaughan. I will not allow my 
brother’s sacred wishes to be questioned by his widow. Once for all, 
if you marry, you take the consequences.” 

Mabel clung to her with tears, with prayers for mercy—kneeling 
at her feet—but it was all in vain. Mrs. Corley enjoyed her triumph 
to the full, and the approval of her conscience added greatly to her 
enjoyment ; for she felt that she was giving effect in the most con- 
scientious manner to the sacred injunctions of Jacob Vaughan. 

It was indeed the first time in her life that Mrs. Corley had been 
enabled to enjoy thoroughly the pleasure of conscientious vindictive- 
ness.. So the dead man had his victory over the living woman. 

“Tl be bound,” exclaimed Mrs. Corley, as soon as Mabel had left 
the house, “that she was engaged to that man immediately after 
Jacob’s death—or very likely before. Don’t tell me, she knew all 
about the real will from the first. It was a clever device with her 
pretended generosity to gain her ends over us. I always had the 
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worst possible opinion of that woman ; thank heaven,she is punished 
now.” 

The possible greatness of human nature was, indeed, a sore puzzle 
to Mrs. Corley; but she was eminently capable of understanding the 
theory of its meanness and depravity. 

It had been arranged that Mabel should return to Miss Lindsay’s 
house immediately after her interview with the Corleys; but she could 
not summon courage to meet her lover, to bear to him the evil tidings 
which involved the destruction of their dearest hopes. She wandered 
mechanically back to her own house—hers only in right of widow- 
hood. She thought it would be best that she should not meet Foster 
again. She purposed sending for Miss Lindsay, and letting her break 
to him the news of their inevitable ceparation ; but she seemed in her 
misery to lack all force and strength for action. In the midst of 
her depression, Foster was announced. 

“You didn’t come to me,” he said, when the servant had left the 
room. “I could not endure this torture of uncertainty—forgive me, 
I could not help coming to you. For heaven’s sake, what did they 
say ; is there any hope ?” 

The emotion of intense anxiety might well have made a strong 
man weak; but Foster was still weak through the complaint which 
had been checked, but not vanquished. He sat, or rather sank 
helplessly into a chair. 

“Frank, dear, it’s the worst,’ she flew to his side. “Be strong 
and brave, my own darling. This is an awful time; let’s fight it 
nobly. Mrs. Corley will not help us.” 

“T feared not,’ he answered feebly ; and his head sank back, falling 
on her shoulder, as she knelt close to his chair. 

She answered him in a firm voice, speaking with the utmost decision ; 
for she strove to animate him with her own strength. 

“We should possess nothing, if we married. If that were the only 
consideration, it would be my duty and my dearest happiness to marry 
you at all risks, but that household at Torquay stands between me 
and you.” 

“T understand you, Mabel,” he answered, and he raised his head 
from her shoulder ; her fortitude had made him strong—“I will try 
to bear this awful trial as bravely as I can, but I am not so brave as 
you are.” 

“ Very brave at heart, though still an invalid,” she answered. “Oh, 
let us have faith, Frank. Be sure some day, sooner perhaps than we 
think, God will let us marry. You will go to Germany of course,” 
she added timidly, “ according to the old arrangement.” 

“T think not,” he answered. 

** But that arrangement must stand good,” she exclaimed, in anxious 
woice, “ Ob, please, say you will go.”, 
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“T can’t promise, Mabel; I can’t afford it.” 

“But I—I,” she stammered, and she burst into tears, when she 
marked the expression on his face. 

“Oh, Frank, I implore you to grant me this mercy —at least till 
you are well and strong, till the work comes, Frank ; nothing more. 

“No, Mabel,” and he rose with effort from his chair. “I cannot. 
If I lose you, I must respect myself.” ; 

“But they will send you back to Tiflis,” she cried in a voice of 
agony. “Oh, Frank, not this cruelty; I suffer enough without this 
fearful burden. Have mercy on me.” 

“ Mabel,” he answered firmly ; “ I cannot bind myself with pledges. 
We must be free now—absolutely free. I must be a man, and not 
dependent on a woman for my living.” 

In her heart she felt he was right, but she could not speak. 

“T had better go,” he said, “we are only torturing one another.” 
She did not dare to make any rejoinder. ; 

“Good-bye, Mabel. Thank God, although we part, we part in 
honour, in self-respect, in true love. Ido thank God for that,” he 
laid his hand on hers; her hand trembled, but there was no response 
to the pressure of his. He turned from her; he strove to find his 
hat, and then his strength gave way, the physical weakness he had 
conquered with intense moral effort resumed its sway, he groped 
towards the door, and suddenly staggered back. She flew to him, and 
this time she caught him at the moment of falling. He was,insensible, 
and she sank to the floor holding him in her arms. She had fought 
the battle bravely, but she was vanquished now. 

“TJ will never leave you, Frank, I swear that—never,” she cried, 
passionately, “be it sin, be it shame—never! = That accursed will 
has done its work. Shame from henceforth; but no power on earth 
shall separate us.” 

Miss Lindsay had followed Foster to Mrs. Vaughan’s house ; she 
entered the room as Mabel was clinging to her lover. 

“ Hey-day,” she exclaimed, “what, another of these fits of ex- 
haustion ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mabel, “but this time I don’t leave him ; this 
time he remains in my house.” 

“Mabel!” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, breathless. 

“ Listen to me,” and Mabel rose to her feet, with fierce determined 
glance. Miss Juindsay had never seen such an expression in her face 
before. She looked unflinchingly into Miss Lindsay’s eyes. “That 
man is henceforth my husband, married or not—you understand me?” 

“TI do,” answered Miss Lindsay, regaining her self-possession. 

“Then this house is no place for you,” continued Mabel, in a harsh 
voice. 


_ “Qn the contrary, it’s the very place for me,” rejoined Miss 
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Lindsay ; “and what's more, I mean to stop. Oh, you scoundrel,” 
she muttered in an undertone, as she went to ring the bell, “ by 
the Lord’s mercy, we'll beat you yet.” And she deliberately took off 
her bonnet and shawl; but her heart beat violently, and a sickening 
feeling of apprehension weighed upon her spirits. 


CHAPTER XY. 
“*pwWAS A FAMOUS VICTORY.” 


Ir was a relapse, and a serious one—the sitting-room, it was, in fact, 
the library, was converted into a bed-room, and Miss Lindsay and Betsey 
Brown took charge of the invalid by turns, one or the other always re- 
maining in the room and assisting Mabel in her office of chief nurse. 

A week of danger was passed, then a week of gradual convalescence. 
Mabel was absent from time to time on business matters. At the end 
of the second week, she informed Miss Lindsay that she had insured 
her life to the utmost possible amount, having regard to necessary 
income—“ so I’ve done all in my power for everybody, and whether I 
live or die it don’t matter.” 

“When do you think of returning to Torquay?’ enquired Miss 
Lindsay ; “ you say your sister Mary is not quite so well.” 

“You mean,” answered Mabel—“ when do I intend to leave Frank 
Foster? Never!” It was a challenge to Miss Lindsay to continue 
the subject, but Miss Lindsay obstinately held her peace. 

“You have kissed me every night,” said Mabel; “I have no right 
to take those kisses from you; I am not worthy of them.” Again 
Miss Lindsay vouchsafed no reply, she appeared to be lost in a state 
of abstraction. 

“ Isinglass,” she suddenly exclaimed; “I want two ounces; give 
me your keys!” she snatched up Mabel’s keys and left the room. 
She felt dreadfully depressed, dreadfully downcast. She hurried to 
her own room. “That poor girl,” she murmured, “is great either for 
good or evil. Oh, you cowardly beast, to attack her like this—to 
thrust your cruel sword into the one vulnerable point of her noble 
nature; unswerving constant love. You tried to drag her down by 
ministering to selfish greed, that first will—by secret crime, the 
destruction of that accursed second will—but those temptations fell 
from her like water, and now you fasten your accursed fangs into the 
very nobleness of her character. There’s something wrong some- 
where. I’ve prayed for her myself; the ‘ Brazen Vessel’ has asked for 
prayers on her behalf; I’ve written three special letters to Donald 
MacTonans. But it seems all in vain, and I feel weak and downcast 
when I ought to be very strong.” 


Miss Lindsay put on her bonnet and shawl, and for the first time 
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since Foster's attack, she prepared to leave the house. She gave 


strict injunctions to Betsey Brown, on her honour, not to leave 
Foster’s room during her absence. 

“No more shilly-shally,” said Miss Lindsay , addressing her spiritual 
antagonist as she left the house, “no more letter-writing; I am 
going straight off to Paternoster Row, and what’s more, I mean to see 
the editor of the ‘Brazen Vessel ’ face to face.” 

If Miss Lindsay had been accused of believing in the Grand Lama, 
or the Pope of Rome, or the Patriarch of Constantinople, she would 
have been indignant at such an imputation of superstition, or, indeed, 
if she had been accused of believing in any order of priesthood, 
Anglican or otherwise—but, nevertheless, whether in spiritual or 
earthly affairs, we do generally believe in some earthly power or 
medium, and Miss Lindsay’s faith was centered in the editor of the 


‘* Brazen Vessel.’ When you pass down Fleet Street you cannot see 


with the bodily eye those countless fibres of influence which start like 
innumerable telegraph wires from the large newspaper offices, bearing 
to the length and breadth of England the pulsations of a human 
brain throbbing with thought, it may be, in a little gaslit room ; and 
far away beyond England spread those fibres of influence to the 
utmost ends of the earth. This is marvel enough to merely secular 
minds, but to the mind of Miss Lindsay, the fibres of the ‘ Brazen 
Vessel’ were not only horizontal but perpendicular. They rose 
mysteriously from earth to heaven, and they returned to earth 
modifying earthly things—and insensibly and involuntarily in Miss 
Lindsay’s mind, the editor of the ‘Brazen Vessel’ seemed to be a 
being, potent with a spiritual potency, beyond all vaunted potentates 
of the spiritual world. 

Miss Lindsay left the train at Cannon Street Station; through 
divers streets of narrow perplexity, she emerged into St. Paul’s Chureh- 
yard. ‘There stood St. Paul’s Cathedral—grand with its facade, 
grander in that, if less great, than St. Peter's. “ Priestcraft,’ muttered 
Miss Lindsay, scornfully, for she had long ceased to believe in its 
efficacy, and she hurried on to Paternoster Row in quest of the 
office of the ‘ Brazen Vessel.’ She discovered it with some difficulty, 
thanks in great measure to the help of a smudgy boy of inkstained 
aspect. 

“Are you the lady as the guyner expects, marm? Up three pair, 
please.” The boy acted as pilot. They were narrow, worn deal stairs, 
littered with scraps of paper and dust—but the Scala Santa at Rome 
is not more sacred to the faithful pilgrim than were those stairs to 
Miss Lindsay. A feeling of deep awe crept upon her as she gathered 
up her petticoats for the ascent. At length she was to behold the 
mysterious being who had been gifted with spiritual anticipation of 
her approach; the right landing was reached at last; a door, the 
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white paint of which was grimed by age, and the finger-marks of many 
dirty hands, was the only material obstacle between her beating heart 
and the sanctum of the ‘ Brazen Vessel.’ 

The boy flung open the door; the room was empty._ ,“‘ Guynor’s 
gone out for his chop—back in five minutes—safe.” 

“T’ll wait,” said Miss Lindsay speaking with bated breath, and the 
boy retired to a small adjoining apartment, where he busied himself 
with certain occupations connected with a large paste-pot. Miss Lind- 
say was glad for awhile to be alone—it all seemed so mysteriously 
wonderful, awful beyond the awe of cathedral aisles and fretted roofs, 
—the little room in which she sat (and a dusty dirty little room, her eyes 
quickly discovered) was verily the source of a mighty power of prayer 
held in the grasp of one human being,—that story of St. Peter and 
the keys, forsooth—many a time had she laughed to scorn that 
assumption of priestly arrogance—and yet in the hands of this editor 
who had stepped out to get his chop, lay the awful power of accepting 
or refusing a paragraph of special prayer upon which, haply, might 
hang the salvation or damnation of human beings. She gazed with 
increased awe round the room ; the outer husk of things spiritual was 
of no import in her eyes; the cheap, torn, dirty papering—the litter 
of dusty manuscripts, the old dirty carpet trodden into holes—these 
things did not jar upon her feelings of deep reverence,—she looked 
for the inward and not the outward ; the spiritual substance, and not 
the earthly shadow. At last her eyes chanced to fall upon divers 
placards. ‘Matter; A Journal of Mental Progress and Psycho- 
logical Research.’ What on earth could be the meaning of those 
placards ? 

A copy of that publication lay on the table close to where she sat ; 
she took it up and read a few lines— 

“ Boy,” she cried, in agitated voice, “ What's. this ?”’ 

“What the guvnor edits,” replied the boy, in the midst of his 
pastings, 

“T came to see the editor of the ‘ Brazen Vessel.’ ” 

“ All right, marm, guynor edits both.” 

“What, ‘ Matter ’ and the ‘ Brazen Vessel’ ?’ exclaimed Miss Lind- 
say, in awe-stricken voice. 

“ Yes marm, both !” 

“Beast!” exclaimed Miss Lindsay. And before the astonished and 
terrified boy could regain his self-possession, Miss Lindsay dashed 
out of the room, and down the deal stairs into the street. “Oh, you 
scoundrel ! No wonder the ‘ Brazen Vessel’ could not help me. This is 
too terrible; the clear waters are turned to mud—that mighty power 
of help is lost, and the channels of grace are choked by infidelity.” 

Crushed in body and soul, Miss Lindsay called a cab, and drove 
back to Dulwich. A letter awaited her—the Glasgow postmark— 
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there was good augury in that. She tore open the envelope and 
quickly scanned the contents. It was in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Donald MacTonans : 

“Come and help us. Poor Donald!—he says you alone can save 
him from the snares of the evil one. I can keep the dreadful secret 
no longer. It all comes of those long Sabbath afternoons, shut up 
in the house, poor dear, with the blinds drawn down; and then just 
that whiskey-toddy—a wee drop—and that’s how it began. But he 
preaches and prays just as beautifully as ever “a 

“Oh, good Lord!” cried Miss Lindsay in despair, “all help has 
failed me; don’t leave me to fight this awful battle alone.” She fell 
on her knees and prayed fervently, and the tears fell from her eyes, 
and her forehead was wet with perspiration. “Oh, Lord, don’t let 
that scoundrel conquer me now; don’t let him tear that precious 
jewel from Margaret’s hands—my darling, my true, noble girl !” 

But there was no light of hope in her soul, and she wept bitterly, 
and groaned with the deep anguish of her loving heart. At length, 
all of a moment, she started to her feet, her face suddenly became 
radiant with faith and triumph. 

“Oh, you scoundrel! the Lord has given us the victory. I tell you, 
His handmaiden is saved! This is the Lord’s doing, and it is very 
wonderful. You'll never guess our path to victory, because you only 
know the mean and contemptible ways of human nature. The Lord 
will save her through the greatness and nobleness of her heart and 
soul.” 

Miss Lindsay descended to the drawing-room. As she approached, 
she heard loud voices, Mrs. Corley’s voice and Mabel’s. She entered 
the room. Mr. and Mrs. Corley were engaged in an excited conversation 
with Mabel. Miss Lindsay sat down in a chair, assuming her usual 
rigid attitude. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Mrs. Corley, turning abruptly to her, and 
speaking with a flushed face, “it’s a good thing you have come, but 
I doubt whether ‘you will remain long. Mrs. Vaughan has dared to 
throw off the mask at last. We came to expostulate with her upon 
Mr. Foster’s remaining here in my late brother's house—a matter of 
scandal and shame to us and the whole neighbourhood—and Mrs. 
Vaughan has the fearful effrontery to tell us to our faces that she 
means this man to remain here with her to their lives’ end—his 
mistress, and not his wife.” 


Miss Lindsay sat rigidly still, staring straight before her into 
vacant space. 


“Did you hear what I’ve said, ma’am?” asked Mrs. Corley, becoming 
exasperated by Miss Lindsay’s manner. 
“T heard,” answered Miss Lindsay. 


“Then I presume, ma’am,” continued Mrs. Corley, almost breathless 
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with excitement, “that a proper regard for your own character and 
reputation, will cause you to leave this house of open shame forthwith.” 

Miss Lindsay vouchsafed no reply. 

“ You, a woman of piety—of religion; a distributer of tracts; a 
reader at mothers’ meetings; a worker at Dorcas societies”—Mrs. 
Corley revelled in her triumph over Miss Lindsay—“ and you remain 
here and abet this woman in her course of sin and shame! Come, 
Corley, I will not, as a Christian wife and mother, endure these 
insults any longer.” 

“One word before you do go,” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, “ and 
don’t forget it. If I were on my oath in a court of justice, and if 
Betsey Brown were on her oath, we two should swear that one or the 
other of us has never left Mr. Foster’s room ever since he was seized 
with illness in this house. I repeat, when you tell your cruel story, 
which you will be only too glad to tell, out of pure malice, don’t forget 
to tell that bit of truth along with it.” 

“ Anything more ?” inquired Mrs. Corley, almost breathless with 
indignation. 

“ Yes, this tract, ‘London Cream, or Hope for the best,’” and Miss 
Lindsay rose from her chair, and with her peculiar knack forced the 
tract into Mrs. Corley’s unwilling hand; she then immediately 
resumed her seat and gazed into vacancy. 

“ Come, Corley, this is no place for your wedded wife,” and Mrs. 
Corley flung herself with indignation out of the room, followed by 
her husband. 


There was silence for a while. At length Mabel spoke in a firm, 
determined voice. 

“ Mrs. Corley’s account of what I said to her was quite true, and 
what she said to you was quite true also—you must leave me; your 
character will be lost if you remain here. The whole world will turn 
away; you must leave me. I insist upon it.” 

Again there was a long pause, and at last Miss Lindsay turned to 
Mabel and addressed her, gazing full in her face. 

“Do you think if the whole world—if all the good people, and all 
the respectable people, and all the religious people stood howling at 
me, with the devil and all his angels behind them, it would make one 
iota of difference in my conduct? This world of time, big as it is, is a 
very small thing in my eyes, and it will quickly pass away, with its 
falseness and its lies. Leave you? That meansdefeat! Did any of 
my family ever turn their backs on the enemy, on fire, and sword, and 
death? My blessed ones fought their fight in India—my grandfather, 
my dear father, my uncle Harry, and my darling Bob; shall I play the 
coward here in England, and then dare to meet them, as I shall 
meet them, in that world which never ends? Leave you here, in the 
very heat of the fight? What answer shall 1 make to my Lord 
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when He asks me: ‘ Where is she, Margaret?’ Shall I answer, ‘I 
don’t know, good Lord; the good people left her, and the respectable 
people, and the religious people, and then I left her.’ And my Lord 
would say: ‘But I never told you to leave her, Margaret. I told 
you to stand by her side, and fight for her through a great and fierce 
battle ;’ and then my Lord would look on me as he looked on poor 
shivering Peter that awful night at the fireside. I tell you for all 
the joy of Heaven or the pain of Hell, I would not behold that look 
on my Lord’s face—that look of infinite pity, mingled with sorrowful 
contempt.” 

“So remember, Mabel, I shall never leave you; be it for sin or 
shame, I shall stand at your side and fight for you, and maybe, by 
the Lord’s merey, I shall save you in the end. Come what may, you 
will always be my darling, my dear girl; when you want help, 
my arms will be folded round your neck, and my kiss will be upon 
your lips, and in my little home you will ever be a welcome guest. 
You understand me; you know you can trust Margaret Lindsay’s 
word.” 

“ But Tve told those cruel people,” faltered Mabel; “they know it 
now.” 

“You have a daring nature, Mabel, a grand defiant nature. You 
could meet shame face to face in talking to them—lI knew you could 
do that; but I defy you to do this,” Miss Lindsay rose from her chair, 
and her voice rang out with clear fervent utterance : “I defy you to go 
to the man you love, to the man who reverences you, and worships 
you, and regards you as his bright peculiar star of womanhood—his 
great and precious gift from the hand of God—I defy you to say to 
him, I will be your mistress, Frank; take me, not in honour, but in 
degradation and shame ; no longer a woman to honour and revere— 
the grand thoughts, and the noble and holy thoughts shattered for 
ever—a woman who has fallen, and you also must fall to be worthy 
of her degradation. Aye, Mabel, you could endure the contempt of 
the whole world—but I say, I defy you to endure the contempt of the 
man you love, and honour, and revere ; every kiss a seal of sin and 
shame, an intolerable agony.” Miss Lindsay spoke these final words, 
standing erect with her head upraised, and a radiance, almost more 
than human, filled her countenance. When she looked down, Mabel 
lay sobbing at her feet. 

And then Miss Lindsay bent to the ground, and falling on her 
knees raised Mabel in her arms, and kissed her. 

“My darling, my daughter—my God-daughter in the right of 
this terrible baptism. Let us bless Him for this great deliverance, 
and above all things,” she whispered gently in Mabel’s ear, “ when 
you remember the pain of this dark hour, recollect that if this gift of 
loye, which He has given you, has been a source of sorrow, and tribu- 
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lation, and sore perplexity, its very greatness and nobleness have been 
the means of your salvation, saving both you and him from sin and 
shame, and making you both honourable and true and noble in His. 
sight, and also in the sight of men.” 


Cuapter XVI. 


SAINTSHIP—SMALL 8vo., CLOTH, GILT EDGES. 


Maset returned to Torquay after an absence in all of little more than 
a fortnight from the day of the discovery of the new will. 

“Tam so glad you were able to return to-day, I thought my last 
letter would bring you back,” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, as she eagerly 
met her daughter in the hall. “Poor Mary has been much weaker, 
and one day quite alarmed us; she pined so to see you. I hope all 
that dreadful law business in London is settled at last.” 

“ Everything is settled, mother,” answered Mabel ; “I have nothing 
to do now except to help you to nurse and comfort Mary.” 

The pale face of the invalid lighted up as soon as Mabel entered 
her room. 

“ Darling, precious Mabel!” she exclaimed gleefully, though in a 
very weak voice, “‘so you have come back tous again.” Mabel kissed 
her sister and burst into tears. 

“Don’t grieve for me, dear,” said Mary earnestly ; “ Mother frets 
herself, and thinks I am worse than I really am, but I shall soon be 
better, now that you have come back. I hope those carnal things 
won’t trouble you any more.” 

“ Everything is in Mr. Barton’s hands,” answered Mabel. 

“T trust that Mrs. Corley and the rest were kind to you,” con- 
tinued Mary ; “ poor dear, I daresay you have been dreadfully worried, 
but you will be quiet and happy with us now, won't you, darling ?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded Mabel, “I shall try to be very happy.” 

“ Be sure I shall pray very earnestly that the true happiness and 
the true peace may be vouchsafed to you abundantly.” 

“Yes, yes, Mary,” exclaimed Mabel in words of heartfelt emphasis, 
“pray for that—pray for that !” 

“ At the same time,” continued Mary, and although she was very 
weak, she felt it was incumbent upon her to make the effort, “ when 
we ask for fresh blessings, we must not forget to be thankful for the 
many blessings we possess. I have a poor weak suffering body, and 
yet Ido not repine. I have long since been mercifully enabled to 
discover its deep blessing; but you, dear Mabel, with your good 
health and strength, you can never tell the temptations and trials 
which beset me, until I was permitted to convert those trials into 
blessings. Your spiritual path has been wonderfully easy; I might 
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have doubted, I might have rebelled, but I fought and conquered, by 
the Lord’s mercy.’ Heaven be thanked that you have been spared 
combats of this hard nature. I don’t speak in any boastful spirit— 
God forbid—I only allude to these things for your example ; hitherto 
your trials have been rather after the flesh than the spirit—that early 
love-folly, for instance ; thousands of foolish boys and girls have gone 
through the same thing. But that is all past and gone, thank Heaven. 
Oh, Mabel, the trials of the spirit are the hard things to bear, and 
you have been spared all that—just alter the pillow a little, dear. 
Your arm is so firm and strong, Mabel, it is such a comfort to me. I 
can see by your face that you have been a great deal worried, darling 
—hbut these worldly matters are nothing in comparison with heavenly 
trials.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were both in the room, and their eyes were 
filled with tears, as they listened to Mary’s earnest words, and Mary 
with her pale suffering face looked like a saint in some modern picture 
noteworthy for sweet popular sentiment, rather than technical power ; 
but they none of them knew that Mabel, who lay weeping at the 
foot of her sister’s bed, had fought a great fight and won a great 
victory, in the light of which’ the spiritual triumphs of Mary paled 
away into insignificance—that her self-sacrifice was the source of all 
the material blessings and comforts that they enjoyed. Mr. Simeon 
was of course equally ignorant of the fact that the frequent dinners of 
inward comfort, and the nice hot suppers, and the well-matured old 
bottled port, and the genuine old Irish whiskey, were all owing to the 
supreme devotedness of a woman, who, in his eyes, was still un- 
fortunately, notwithstanding many estimable Christian qualities, in a 
state of unregeneration. Mabel never opened her lips on the subject 
of her trial; in the first place, it would only have been an occasion of 
painful sorrow to Mary in her weak state, and secondly, though they 
loved her dearly, very dearly be it said—she knew that they would 
be unable to afford her any sympathy or comfort; that the story of 
her love would only be a wonder, or at most a perplexing worry to 
them all. 

So Mabel lived on with her sacred grief; but if there was great 
tribulation, there was also a sense of triumph in her soul, the man 
she loved would ever regard her with reverence and honour; and 
although there were silent hours of bitter agony, and deep longings 
for love and sympathy, still she rose up the greater for these hours 
of depression, and Mary marvelled at her devoted care and overflowing 
affection, and others too, suffering members of Mr. Simeon’s flock, 
experienced the blessing of Mabel’s devotion and self-denial. 

“Dear Mabel,” Mary would sometimes say in gentle half-chiding 
voice, and with tears in her eyes, “ you think so much about others, 
I want you to think a little more about yourself and your own soul. 
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‘If a man gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.’ Think of 
those words, dearest, and then examine yourself carefully, as to 
whether you are not forgetting your own soul, in thinking so much 
about others. Your own salvation should be your chief thought and 
care. Thank Heaven, I was mercifully led years ago to the knowledge 
of this blessed truth, and it has been an exceeding comfort to me in 
all ways, carnal and spiritual. Oh, Mabel, it is your own cross you 
must try to bear.” 

Mr. Simeon thoroughly endorsed all Mary’s sayings on this subject, 
and carefully noted them down in his memorandum book ; he had 
in fact made considerable progress with Mary’s biography. Mary 
lingered on, a hopeless invalid, for some three years, but without 
great pain ; she was very resigned and happy, and she looked forward 
eagerly for release from all earthly weariness and toil. “I trust my 
poor sinful wicked life may not have been in vain,” she would sometimes 
say; “I trust that my trials and temptations may be a warning and 
an example to many.” And lying in Mabel’s arms, she would bless 
her for all her love and unwearied attention, and she would very 
frequently, although the effort was almost too much for her, pray 
for Mabel, that at last she might be converted, and saved with the 
remnant of the true Israel. 

As the hour of death drew nigh, all her thoughts seemed centered 
upon this one idea of Mabel’s salvation. At the last hour they were 
gathered at her bedside, her parents and Mr. Simeon. Mabel raised 
the dying girl in her arms; they listened eagerly for some sweet 
consoling utterance as to her faith, her sure hope of salvation; in 
their deep anxiety, they questioned her about her own faith, her own 
soul; they asked her for some sign of her belief. But her ears were 
dull, and in the dying weakness of her brain, theology had lost its 
force and meaning, and her heart, in that supreme hour, was absorbed 
by one thought, love for the sister whose love for her, though she 
knew it not, had been the great love of self-sacrifice ; and when, in 
painful anxiety, they pressed her with their questions, “ Did she believe?” 
“Had she really a saving faith ?” she murmured very'faintly, “ Mabel, 
darling Mabel. O Lord, save my precious Mabel!” and her head 
sank back gently, and she died in Mabel’s arms. 

Mr. Simeon wrote the story of Mary’s life in a very sweet and 
touching manner, his quotations from the Scriptures were very aptly 
chosen, but her last words troubled him greatly. He had anxiously 
looked for some dying assurance of her faith, but most unfortunately, 
notwithstanding her religious life, she had in the end only given 
evidence of a loving heart. Nevertheless he elected to stand by 
the truth, and merely add a few paragraphs by way of explanation 


and apology. Mr. Hard, however, absolutely demurred to this 
termination of the narrative. 
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“Tt’s the real fact,” protested Mr. Simeon, with tears in his eyes. 

“Bless the man,” exclaimed Mr. Hard with peevish irritation, 
“ who the deuce wants facts? We want books that will pay ; I tell you, 
we must have a dying assurance of faith, or the book isn’t worth 
publishing. Don’t bother yourself; I know what’s what; leave it to 
me.” And Mr. Hard with great deftness placed the required profes- 
sion in the mouth of the dying girl. The book was an undoubted 
| success—and the greatest stress was laid by the religious reviewers 
upon the dying words of Mary as recorded in the book; those words, 
they declared, were manifestly seals of edification. When Mr. Hard ? 
met Mr. Simeon shortly after publication upon the question of a 
second edition, he had his triumph. “ Didn’t I tell you that the 
book wouldn’t have been worth twopence, if the death scene had stood 
i as you wrote it? I’ve made that book into a small fortune; it’s a 
sure card with middle-class Christians of limited means.” 

“Still it was the truth,” said Mr. Simeon meekly and also regret- 
fully. 

“Bless the man. Here’s your cheque,” exclaimed Mr. Hard briskly. 
“Deuce a bit! don’t that content you?” 

Nevertheless Mr. Simeon thought (he did not venture to say so) 
that the truth would have been best, of course with clear explana- 
tions and a judicious apology addressed to the reader. 


PME aN rie 


Conclusion. 
MISS LINDSAY FIRES A PARTING SHOT. 


Som six years had come and passed since the day that Mabel 
parted from Frank Foster, when one day in mid-autumn a letter 
arrived in Glasgow addressed to Miss Lindsay ; it bore a Swiss post- 
mark. Miss Lindsay eagerly tore open the envelope. ‘The letter was 
from Mabel, written from the Eggishorn Hotel. “ You darling, we 
are just married; until we were really married, I would not write to 
you. This is how it came about. That railway under Piccadilly had 
shaken the foundations of St. Ronald’s, a large sum of money was 
required for underpinning. Mr. Barton pressed his point, and they 
have given an annuity for the joint lives of my father and mother. I ' 
wrote to Frank to say I could marry him. Oh, you darling, we are 
so happy. Frank is making fair though slow progress in his pro- 
fession, he works so hard, dear boy. That cruel will took away every 
penny I derived in any way from the property, but if need be, I can 
return for awhile to my old teaching, and in any event we have both 
resolved never to touch one penny of that man’s property ; but oh, we 
are so happy, we could not resist the extravagance of this little tour. 
Such a scene before my eyes! it seems as if one can see more of the 
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wonderful ways of the Almighty in this mountain-land than in 
England. We sit together and gaze upon the glorious sunsets, and 
when we watch the crimson flush upon the mountain-tops dying into 
the cold, dead desolation of twilight, I remember with sadness the 
bright hopes that died away in despair; and then I cling to him in an 
agony of apprehension, till I call to mind that this bright crimson, 
which crept up the mountain-sides and died on the topmost peaks, will 
again light those peaks, and spread downwards like a rich mantle, 
until it dies away in the bright light of the perfect day.” ..... 

Miss Lindsay’s answer was written from Glasgow, now her per- 
manent home ; it was full of exultation and large love. 

“Your letter has filled my heart with joy and brightness and faith ; 
help of that kind is very precious. He and I are hard atit; he gives me 
no peace, he fights me with that toddy, and cant, and hollow religious 
profession, and dirt, and squalor ; if it were not for the toddy and the 
cant, I think I should hold my own better. I was just in time to 
save poor Donald ; I made him take the pledge. He preaches and prays 
just as well as ever, some people say, but I’ve a quick ear, and I don’t 
catch the ring of the man in the big words ; but still he’s saved, though 
I always dread those Sabbath afternoons, and those dreadful blinds 
with cant behind them. Alas, I don’t always win the victory—he often 
beats me with his old dodge of hollow religious profession—and some- 
times I feel very downhearted and weary ; and I can’t get about as 
quickly as I used, owing to the rheumatism, and that worries me a 
great deal. Sometimes I find myself asking, ‘Oh, Lord, how much 
longer, for I'm very tired, and he’s never weary of doing mischief? 
And then just when I am at my worst, the Lord is very gracious, and 
sends me great comfort. He knows I’m only a plain matter-of-fact 
woman, that I should not understand white raiment, and wings, and 
golden crowns, so in His great mercy He sends Bob to help me in a 
sort of vision. Oh, but so real, just as Bob used to be in the old school 
days at Edinburgh, his coat torn, and his face smudged all over with 
dust and blood, but his voice always bright and cheery, ‘ That’s your 
sort,old girl’—it was sometimes ‘old girl,’ and sometimes ‘little Madge’ 
—‘straight out from the shoulder; drop it into’em; never say die.’ And 
when I see that blessed vision, I always wake up refreshed with a 
good stout heart, and that scoundrel knows it. But nevertheless I 
should like to meet him face to face, for it’s poor work always fighting 
in the dark, and one has to hit out all round, and there’s no end to 
his dodging. But I know I never shall see him, till he and I meet 
before the Great White Throne, and then I shall stand at Bob’s side 
and behold him grovelling at our feet. And I shall say to my Lord, 
‘I was only a poor weak woman, and he was a great prince, but in 
Thy strength, oh, Lord, I was very strong, and in the mighty power 
of Thy love many a time have I conquered him; and against his lies 
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and the lies he taught the world, and against cant, and hypocrisy, and 
soft false words, and lying phrases, I stood face foremost,—and, as my 
godfather and godmothers vowed for me in my baptism (my godfather 
lost an arm at Trafalgar; he was a stout Christian to the backbone, 
though he swore to the last, as sailors will); I fought that scoundrel 
to my life’s end,—under Christ’s banner, against sin, the world and the 
devil. Amen.” 
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On the Excessive Sufluence of Women. 
By AN OLD FOGEY. 





Tue value of evidence is always thought to be affected by the cha- 
racter of the witness who gives it, and in dealing with the question 
indicated by the title of this paper, I have no desire to carry more 
weight than I deserve. I do not wish to sail under false colours. I 
am what I describe myself—an old fogey. Iam no young prig fresh 
from college, stuffed full with the wisdom of the ancients, and quali- 
fied to teach the age forgotten’ truths by virtue of my rare learn- 
ing, my exceptional earnestness, and my close connection with the 
most erudite professors and most pious philosophers of the time. 
Neither am I a sour pedant, much less a Calvinistic Philistine, 
steeped in melancholy religiosity, and inheriting a profound repug- 
nance to cakes and ale. I am an old fogey, it is true; but I am 
neither senile nor superannuated. I am, or have been, a man of the 
world. Like the great German poet, I have lived and loved ; and if 
I say no more upon that point, it is precisely because of my old 
fogeyism, and because in my hottest youth it was not the fashion to 
talk boastingly in connection with the other sex. Memiénisse juvat. 
I have my memories, my little treasures, my gloves, my faded flowers, 
my locks of hair, like another. But they are in the most secret of my 
secret drawers; and my executors will inter them, unopened, along 
with my mortal remains. The dead past will bury its dead. 

But it is with the present that I have now to deal; with the men 
and women, the boys and girls, the youths and maidens, whom I see 
around me. Don’t think I am altogether out of the running. “Old 
fogey” is a vague term, and bears a relative signification. Never 
mind how old I am. It once was bad manners to ask such a question, 
even “fishingly.” I was not born last century; I can still canter 
across country ; I cut a respectable figure at tennis ; and though I 
keenly feel the superiority of youth, I can yet make myself agreeable 
to the youngest of the company, unless, indeed, their ready listening 
be only complaisance or compassion. Nevertheless, I am an old 
fogey; and I am such by virtue of my old-world ideas, of my 
extreme repugnance to many, if not most, of the signs of so-called 
progress which I see about me, and, most of all, my dislike for the 
morals and my something more than dislike for the manners of the 
present generation. I am distinctly of opinion that the influence of 
women has grown, and is growing, until it has become excessive, and 
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that society is seriously suffering from female aggressiveness. Heaven 
forbid that I should think it possible for the influence of women to be 
over great in certain spheres which pious custom and manly tradition 
have long assigned to them. A philological friend of mine draws a 
distinction in this matter, which I warmly embrace. He says the 
man’s influence should be forensic, or public; the woman’s influence 
should be domestic, or private. But the influence of woman nowa- 
days is everywhere. She invades the market-place, she storms the 
forum, she directs the stage, she controls art, she arranges morals, she 
prates metaphysics, she rules philosophy, she directs politics, she is 
everywhere, in season and out of season ; she is rampant in the house, 
she is turbulent out of it; she is supreme on the hearth, but that does 
not prevent her from bustling into the stables, usurping the billiard- 
room, and making herself thoroughly at home among hunting-prints, 
tobacco pouches, and spittoons. 

The facts will not be contested ; it is my conclusion alone that will 
be gainsayed. The influence of women, it will be answered, has un- 
doubtedly made great advances in our time, and we may look for yet 
further strides in the same direction; but the increase of woman’s 
influence must be regarded as among the best signs of the time. It 
is a true mark of progress, an unerring proof of growing civilisation, 
the glory of our age, and the best hope of the future. 

Well, let us see if this is so. It used to be a very common com- 
plaint, ten or fifteen years ago, that conversation was a dead art. i 
People could no longer talk. During that period there has been a ‘ 
tremendous irruption of women’s tongues into society. Now, no one 
will deny that woman’s most signal social distinction, after the charm 
1 of her appearance, is her talent for talking. One would therefore have 
| 
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supposed that the extension of woman’s influence would have improved 
: conversation. Has it? I submit that the result has been just the 
reverse. She has increased the quantity of talk, but she has diluted 
1 and deteriorated the quality. Most men have no difficulty in remain- 
ing silent; there are few women who can resist the opportunity of 
1 breaking silence. They regard taciturnity as equivalent to dullness, 
and indeed almost synonymous with bad manners. They talk, partly 
from inclination doubtless, but in no small measure from amiability, 
and from a desire to do what they think the right thing. The result 
is anything but satisfactory. What they most dread in conversation 
is a pause, though this may be indispensable, either in order to give a 
participator in it time to meditate his reply, or to afford some one 
an opportunity of starting successfully another theme. But if an 
interlocutor hesitates where women are present, he is lost. ‘They 
have struck in, and in all probability irrelevantly. They have filled 
up the to them dreadful gap. They have started another hare. In 
fact, conversation in which women bear an equal part—and there are 
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few of them nowadays, no matter who the male talkers may be, 
that consider a graceful talent for listening best becomes them— 
reminds me of nothing so much as a succession of short runs in which 
a fox is perpetually breaking away, but immediately runs to earth 
just as quickly, and then another quits covert, and with like provoking 
brevity is lost to view. You cannot dig out a fox in conversation, and 
the consequence is that talk, though most abundant, has become 
various, desultory, and meaningless. It makes no difference what the 
subject is, whether it be high or low, grave or gay, political or 
literary, ethical or historical, concerning art or concerning the drama. 
Women’s method of conducting general conversation contrives to 
impart to it a broken, purposeless character, and brings it to a speedy 
termination. I remember the time when women, whose talents were 
not insignificant, would sit, apparently interested and certainly re- 
spectful listeners, if a subject were started among men of parts, and 
would wait to mingle in the discussion until they were appealed to. 
Nowadays you will almost invariably notice one of two things. Either 
the women will show you, possibly they will tell you, that they are 
ineffably bored by the discussion ; or they will bring it to a sharp 
conclusion by “cutting in” with remarks which have no more to do 
with the theme in hand than the Tu-whit-tu-whoo of an owl has to do 
with the orderly march of the planets. 

If any one is disposed to conclude from this plain speaking that I 
do not appreciate women, women’s talents, women’s fascination, and 
even women’s power of conversation, I can only say, on the honour of 
an old fogey, that he much maligns me. Perhaps, it may be due to 
the lingering influences of a chivalric education ; but the fact remains 
that I would much rather talk with one of the opposite sex than with 


~ one of my own, unless the latter should happen to be Prince Bismarck, 


the Pope of Rome, or General Tchernayeff. Of course one does not 
care for a conversation with every woman; but equally one does not 
care for a conversation with every man. All I mean is that if there 
were a man to be talked to, and a woman to be talked to, I would take 
my chance of the latter, as a matter of preference ; and that, not from 
politeness, but from sheer self-interest. Get a woman alone, and the 
odds are she will talk well, at least if you have any capacity for 
carrying on your part of the dialogue. She has then no audience but 
yourself ; and what I may call her “ social anxiety” dies away. You 
can make her serious if you like; and you can keep her to one 
subject if you are determined. There is no other woman to help her 
to “go off the rails;” and if you give her confidence by showing that 
you respect her understanding, her mind begins to play vigorously, 
and you soon feel yourself in the presence of an organisation in many 
important respects superior to your own. But not only does she 
herself talk well; she makes you talk well, or at any rate tolerably. 
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Suddenly, a couple of other women enter the room; and desultory 
nonsense and wandering prattle once more remain supreme. 

Then why not always converse with one woman at a time? For 
the simple reason that other women will rarely permit you the privi- 
lege. There is nothing they object to so much as that one woman 
should absorb one man for an hour together; and they at any rate 
affect to believe that such a thing cannot occur without the pair 
being engaged in “ flirting,” “ coquetting,” or I know not what. That 
two human beings of different sex should talk seriously together, and 
without any ulterior object, is apparently inconceivable to them. They 
must know better; for we will hope that all but the stupidest and 
most prudish of them must have done it themselves once or twice in 
their lives. But they will not tolerate it in each other. They 
“chaff” the woman who does it often. Lucky for her if they do 
not malign her. She is sinning against what would seem to be now- 
adays their cardinal principle, that man, society, the world, should 
belong to women in general, but should on no account belong to any 
woman in particular, even for half an hour. The result is what I 
have stated. They get people together; they pack them as closely as 
they possibly can; they compel them to talk, whether they want to 
talk or they do not; and they look disapprovingly if any man or 
woman tries to evade the confusion of tongues which prevails, and to 
subtract themselves from the sum total of noise and boredom. Having 
rendered all true conversation impossible during dinner, they expect 
the men to follow them as soon as possible into the drawing-room, 
where the resumption of snippy talk is slightly varied with some 
snippy music. Like Dryden’s ‘ Duke of Buckingham,’ the conversa- 
tion they control is everything by starts, and nothing long. Their 
notion of a successful evening is one in which the sound of the human 
voice never ceased. People “seemed to enjoy themselves ;” which, 
nine times out of ten, means that they made a great effort not to look 
bored out of their lives. Like the Chinese in battle, they, in society, 
confound noise with effect. 

It is a common complaint that, during the last twenty years, 
private luxury and ostentation have greatly increased; and the less 
practical reformers amongst us are crying out for sumptuary laws. 
It is idle to demand any check of that sort in an age of perfect 
freedom in everything; but, on the word of an old fogey, I firmly 
believe that the evil might be remedied if only the excessive influence 
of the ostentatious sex could be controlled. There is nothing women 
will not do for appearances. For appearance’s sake they will endure 
excruciating martyrdom, whether of body or soul; and they will 
compel everyone whom they can influence to undergo like torture. 
How things look, not how things are, is their perpetual thought and 
anxiety. There is a noble and a pathetic side to this characteristic, 
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as indeed there is to all their characteristics. Nearly all female faults are 
virtues carried to excess, or in a wrong direction; and, remember, I 
am not contending against the influence of women, which, I believe 
to be the best and more useful thing in life, but against their excessive 
influence. I know no more lovely sight than to behold a frugal 
housewife, the contented consort of some poor man, putting the best 
face on what some people would call poverty, making the most of the 
situation, making a little go a long way, and so comporting herself, 
and so arranging her household affairs, that none shall guess her 
anxieties, or divine with what scanty materials she contrives to cut so 
respectable a figure. That is the woman of whom the inspired 
writer said the price of her is as a pearl brought from afar. She 
is infinitely more priceless than all the pearls ever hung upon the 
neck of wealth and beauty. There are many such—Heaven bless 
them !—and the best of men will have to kneel before them as in the 
presence of a superior divinity. But, when necessity is no longer the 
mother of invention, and their ingenuity in “creating an effect” is 
dictated merely by a desire to shine and to outshine, then the virtue 
has toppled over into vice. Corruptio optimi pessima est ; and the 
same woman, who, had she married a poor squire, would have been 
leading a life of heroism by daily combating his narrow means, and 
concealing his straits with judicious economy combined now and 
then with a little pardonable pasteboard, having wed an easy-going 
plutocrat, becomes the vulgar instigator of opulent display, and 
devotes her days to a game of ill-bred brag, in which profusion and 
waste are the counters, and the mortification of others the pool. 

Nor does the excessive influence of women in the domestic sphere 
end with the deterioration of converse or with the increase of ostenta- 
tion. Just as their amiability, by impelling them to talk when it 
would be to everybody’s advantage they should remain silent, is 
injurious both to the solidity and the brilliance of discourse; and just 
as their worship of appearance, which, when struggling against adverse 
circumstances, makes them heroic, renders them, when engaged in 
mere emulation, mischievous and displeasing; so do their social 
instincts, which, when kept within due bounds, constitute them the 
sunshine of life, transform them into a raging fire when allowed to 
run riot amid all the possibilities of society. They are so sociable 
that they have lost all appreciation of solitude. ‘They dislike the 
country because it is dull; they pine for town because everybody is. 
there. Man’s periodical “sulkiness” would of itself probably save 
him from this consuming passion for gregariousness, even if occupa- 
tion did not frequently render society for a time not only odious but 
impossible. But it is not too much to say that the women who in 
these days exercise the greatest amount of influence in arranging life, 
and compelling society to be what it is, hunger perpetually for a 
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round of racketing, visiting, moving about, and what in an astonishing 
jargon they call “being jolly.” Luckily their physique is not quite 
commensurate with their mania for excitement; but the only bounds 
that can be named to their hunger for “more” is caused by the 
flagging of the flesh, not the subsidence of the spirits, and the craving 
of exhausted nature for just a little rest. If a man attempts to resist 
this hankering after perpetual motion, they immediately lay siege to 
his amour propre by telling him that he is allowing his youth to 
depart, that he will soon have for company a bow! of gruel and a pair 
of slippers, that he is allowing himself to grow old before his time, 
that he is getting rusty, that he wants shaking up, in a word that he 
is an old fogey. 

A direct and immediate consequence of the excessive influence of 
Women, as perceived in the aggravated ostentation and rivalry in 
parade which unquestionably mark the age, is the necessity it imposes 
upon men, in the character whether of husbands or of aspiring lovers, 
of dedicating their energies ever more and more to the acquisition of 
wealth. The bright exceptions must not take offence because we state 
the rule; and the rule is that, no matter whom they may love—and 
poverty, in spite of the Roman satirist, has not yet made men ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of women—girls marry the richest men that can be 
found for them. Pretty girls are a standing premium upon the pur- 
suit and acquisition of wealth. The richest man wins. What a 
standard of life is thus set up for the ingenuous youth of the nation! 
I have spoken freely and handsomely, I trust, of the naturally good 
instincts of women. But their most servile adulator would not have 
the face to pretend that, among their many good and even great 
qualities, can be enumerated the cherishing of lofty ideals of life. 
The weak side of woman is want of imagination, which is necessarily 
accompanied with a corresponding indifference to things truly great, 
as distinguished from things good or things powerful. Left to her 
own instincts, woman is well content with a small, happy, narrow, 
cheerful, virtuous, hum-drum, domestic life. She demands nothing 
more from her partner than that he shall be a kindly fellow, the hus- 
band of her hearth, the father of her children, a not over-worked 
bread-winner, a respectable citizen, in a word, a pattern paterfamilias. 
That is a good and unimpeachable ideal ; but it is not a very wide or a 
very elevated one. No longer left entirely to her own instincts, but 
subjected to the instincts acquired in the more complex conditions of 
an active and struggling society, she readily imbibes a wish that her 
husband shall become a person of some consequence. 

But of what consequence? ‘There’s the rub. That inherent and 
ineradicable love of appearances, of which I have already spoken, and 
which causes a woman to prefer the look of things to the substance of 
them, steps in to settle the question. By “ consequence” she means 
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visible power, influence, and consideration. She wishes her husband 
to be a considerable person. Would she rather that he was a member 
of Parliament, though of little parliamentary distinction, or a scien- 
tific man of much true distinction, but little talked about and less 
rewarded ? Would she rather that he were an Under-Secretary of 
State, or in other words, a conspicuous upper clerk, or a poet—say, 
like Wordsworth or Shelley—the scorn of his generation, though 
certain to be the delight of the next? Would she rather that her 
husband had written the ‘Ode to the Skylark, or were Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland? The question, alas! requires no answer. 

Then see the consequence! Women, through the excessive influ- 
ence they now exercise, are perpetually assisting to lower the standard 
of the objects of life, and of the qualities which deserve admiration and 
reward. Their practical dispositions tend to banish all the nobler 
and less directly remunerative pursuits from existence, to cireumscribe 
the sphere of man’s energies, and to make him a vulgar athlete in a 
vulgar arena. There is no more uphill work than trying to inspire 
women with a feeling of warm patriotism, for instance; and even their 
love of art is generally little more than an interest in something which 
may help to decorate their own rooms. They dislike the great issues. 
They have little or no elevation of soul. They scarcely know what 
it means. Their natural instincts are all for the good, the virtuous, 
the domestic, but still the small. Their acquired social instincts are 
all for the magnificent but the mean, for the showy but the sordid. 
If you once get them to take an interest in a man’s being something 
more than the exemplary head of a household, all they then want him 
to be is to be rich, conspicuous, and powerful. They are utterly in- 
different to posthumous fame, and not much more concerned about 
contemporary fame, unless it happens to be synonymous with notoriety. 
They would ‘infinitely sooner that their husband’s horse won the 
Derby than that he wrote ‘Hamlet’ or discovered Neptune. 

It is not in the nature of things that the influence of women should 
have attained the proportion it has reached in our days without the 
consequences being mirrored in those three most faithful of reflectors, 
religious worship, literature, and the stage. Perhaps I tread on deli- 
cate ground, and show myself more of an old fogey than ever, when 
I express my distaste for those ecclesiastical fripperies which have of 
late years invaded the once plain and masculine ceremonies of the 
Anglican Church. The Roman Creed is avowedly devised to interest 
children and fascinate women, and through them to attract, or at 
least, control men, and accordingly its ceremonials are splendid, pom- 
pous, and exciting; though, of course nowhere in theory, yet in 
some countries in practice, it has made a woman the chief divinity ; 
and its practice is at least justified by success. But it used to 
be thought that the Reformation—a reformation made by men for 
men—had driven away sensuousness from Protestant temples, and 
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that English women and children, when in the presence of their God, 
would have to be satisfied with a male simplicity. But by a com- 
bination between women and certain ecclesiastical Epicenes, the vest- 
ments, the incense, the bowings and scrapings, the auricular confession, 
and the mystic dogmas of Papal worship are swarming around Re- 
formed altars; and, thanks to the excessive influence of women, the 
church is being rapidly approximated to the theatre. 

And in the theatre itself, what has the prevailing, the predominant 
influence of women done for us? It may be said that it has purged 
the drama of coarse and offensive language, and, old fogey as I am, I 
cheerfully allow that it bas had this excellent result. But whilst 
exorcising one devil, it has let in a number of others, not so palpably 
objectionable, but more subtly noxious. Our ears are no longer 
offended by foul language, but our eyes have seen, and still see, much 
that is scarcely calculated to edify, and which meets with no protest 
from women; while our sense is insulted by paltry or sensational 
plays which our manly forefathers would have hissed off the boards. 
The notion that the world was made principally for women, and for 
those objects which women have most at heart, has quickly been seized 
upon by managers, and one usually goes away from the theatre with 
the feeling that it exists either for the purpose of exhibiting what are 
called female charms or of appealing to those sentiments which are 
generally supposed to be of a feminine cast. The heroic has been 
driven from the stage, and the domestic and sentimental have usurped 
the ground it once proudly trod. The wars of kings, the clash of 
arms, the wrongs of a Lear, the tottering wickedness of a Macbeth, 
the jealous fury and tenderress of an Othello, the hearty laughter of 
a Falstaff, the incantations of witches and the frolics of fairies, have 
been exchanged for the sorrows of a blacksmith, the peculations of a 
city clerk, the simpering of waiting-maids, the virtues of ticket-of- 
leave men, and the effete puns and horse-collar grins of inconsequent 
burlesques. The sentimental and the frivolous—these are truly 
feminine states of mind; and the excessive influence of women has 
transferred them to the British theatre. People avowedly go to the 
theatre to have a “ good laugh,” or a “ good cry.” That, as a great 
German critic has said, it is any part of the office of the drama “ to 
purify by terror” never enters the heads of feminine minds, which 
refuse to travel beyond the precincts of their own concerns, or to be 
lifted to the height of great arguments from the petty premises and 
conclusions of their own individual lot. 

From this same unfortunate deterioration literature has not escaped. 
The excessive influence of women created the Circulating Library, and 
the circulating library is the foster-nurse of worthless books, and the 
unjust stepmother of good ones. Women read far more than men ; 
they have more time for doing so, and being the larger constituency, 
therefore, it is they who decide for the most part what books shall be 
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written and what books shall be circulated. In former times, they 
read the books men told them were worth reading ; now they read of 
their own accord the books they themselves know not to be worth 
reading. It is the interest of the circulating libraries to take a great 
many copies of a book which the proprietors know many people will 
read, rather than a few copies of a book which they know few people 
will read. Hence they take as many copies as possible of the largely 
read book, and having taken them, they strive to get as many of their 
subscribers as possible to read them. On the other hand, they take 
as few copies as possible of the comparatively little read book, and 
having done so, they strive to discourage people from reading it or 
asking for it. ‘The books spontaneously read by the many are nearly 
always worthless ; the books spontaneously read by the few are nearly 
always worthy. Women demand novels, sensational travels, and 
shallow biographies. They are the majority of readers, and literature 
is adapted to their tastes. And not only have they caused the supply 
of novels to be multiplied; they have caused their quality to be 
lowered. The extension of journalism as opposed to literature can- 
not, perhaps, be laid at their door. But of journals serious, and 
journals frivolous, they prefer the latter, and their choice is for a daily 
paper which prints jaunty leaders, and for a weekly paper which is 
crammed with gossip, personality, and scandal. 

But I am an old fogey, and perhaps I shall only be scoffed at as a 
grey-beard and a bald-head. Still, I have had my say, and I feel 
better for having liberated my mind. But before I restore my pen to 
its stand, let me add just one word more. The influence of women 
has been and is excessive; but it is the fault of men that it has 
become so. Rulers are never dethroned save through their own 
feebleness or want of judgment. Old fogey as I am, I believe that it 
is man’s proper function to be the ruler, head, and chief, in all the 
great concerns of life, and that it is the woman’s province to take the 
cue from him, and to follow more or less in his footsteps. “It is in 
subjection to the influences of women,” said an Italian of the sixteenth 
century, “that I have learnt the government of men.” But he was 
speaking of the natural, proper, and perennial influence of women, 
which all men should undergo if they are to come to much. In 
subjection to their unnatural, improper, excessive, and, I trust, tran- 
sitory influence, men of to-day have lost the government of every- 
thing. They should reassert their headship in the interests of 
women and the world. For let excessively influential women 
beware. Subordination is the best safeguard of their just influence. 
When their excessive influence has once worked all the mischief of 
which it is capable, they will be thrust aside by reawakening male 
sense, and their controlled licence will make them then regard a 


return to their proper position as a loss of freedom and an irksome 
restraint. 
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A Walk in Hyde Park. 





One Sunday Waif and I had been to mass in a humble Catholic 
church. For in London Catholicism is humble. Rome there 
elevates the host in buildings plain and undistinguishable from the 
piles of blackened dingy brick around—no porticoes—no pillars—no 
steeples ; and these in the lowest quarters of the great city. Catholic- 
ism in London even now barely lifts its head, and still bears evidence 
to the scorn and persecution of centuries. 

The mass was said—at times painfully disturbed by a boy outside, 
who was squeaking Punch, by the aid of a tin apparatus thrust in 
his mouth, and whom no one thought fit to drive away; although 
had such an interruption occurred during service near one of the 
imposing edifices where the Creator is praised at the expense of the 
English Government, the urchin would speedily have been routed by 
a vigorous sally of beadles, vergers, or policemen. ‘The mass was 
said, and the poor people came out. The London Catholics seem very 
poor; there was little Sunday finery where we sat, the garb was old 
and faded, and so were most of the people. 

I am not a Catholic; I can enter into any service so long as it is 
heartfelt and genuine. I respect all faiths. I can sit with the 
Quakers, and be a Quaker. There is great solemnity in silence ; it is 
the very soul of worship. Out of great silence arise great conceptions. 
All worship with me is a homage to the sublime, the mysterious, the 
unknown God; Him all faiths, all sects adore, and I adore with 
them. 

Waif and myself came from mass. It was a fine day; that is, it 
did not rain, and the fog was at its average density. It was long ere 
I could understand or appreciate a fine day in England; for in my 
own land the heavens are higher, the sun blazes not smoulders, and 
at night the glittering stars penetrate you with their influence. 
England is great and powerful: hers are a vigorous, energetic people ; 
but her glory lies not in the heavens, it is mostly underground in 
iron and coal mines. Vulcan and Pluto are Albion’s reigning 
deities. 

Neither of us wanted to go home. So we rambled into Hyde Park ; 
and the moment her foot touched the green grass, and her lungs 
commenced inhaling something besides the lifeless emanations of 
London’s streets, the roses sprang to little Waif’s cheeks, she became 
a new creature. She was imbued with the wild, frolicsome, mis- 
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chievous spirit of the breezes, when they hustle among the dead 
autumnal leaves and carry them up in eddies. She wanted to run 
and jump and lie down and roll in the grass. As usual she forgot all 
the proprieties of time and place, clambered over fences, regardless of 
exposing a well-moulded limb, tugged at me by the arm to force me 
into a run, walked with me Joan and Darby like, hand in hand, and 
as we stood gazing at the ducks and graceful and greedy swans in the 
Serpentine, the curly head came nestling on my shoulder, and a 
Mrs. Prim with her husband stood by regarding us with disgust. 
Would she have so nestled up to Mr. Prim in that place? No, nor 
anywhere else. The Prims had long since finished their nestling ; 
there was only the skeleton of love left, and we could hear its clattering 
bones as the shocked Prims turned and walked away. 

We were very poor; Waif sadly needed a new pair of shoes, and so 
did I. There were more rags and rents about us than we dared to 
own—I scarcely dared look at the bottoms of my pantaloons. The 
reason may be obvious when I state that I had come to London to 
make a living by my pen. I had come to regale the British public 
with tales of the West Indians—tomahawks—scalping-knives—bowie- 
knives—buffaloes—gold mines—six-shooters. But the British public 
had already been surfeited with this sort of diet. There were any 
amount of backwood romances manufactured in Grub Street by writers 
who had never been out of sight of St. Paul’s dome—save in a fog. 
When I left California my friends said, “Go and conquer!” I went 
and was conquered. I besieged publishers, magazinists, editors. Their 
negative was unanimous: I was invariably “declined with thanks.” 
I used to wonder what the “ thanks ” were for. 

A living by literature! A living by putting one’s thoughts on paper 
and offering them for sale! Count the cost, young man, ere ever you 
essay that line of business. It means starvation, rags, worry, and 
unpaid and anxious landladies. It means being held by your friends 
and relations as an aimless vagabond. It is not counted a “ legiti- 
mate” business or occupation. It is next door to beggary and 
pauperism. Only when you have achieved success and mounted to 
the topmost round, and there is “money in it,” how they come cooing 
about you! When neither your anxious eye or seedy garb advertise 
want, then your mouth shall be cloyed with the delicacies they force 
into it. Then every ring at the door is for you, and the table is 
littered with congratulatory letters. I speak this in no bitterness of 
spirit; tis the “ way of the world.” The world is partly right. The 
world crowns him or her who conquers it. There would be no merit 
in the victory—indeed there would be no victory at all—were there 
no obstacles to overcome. Ifa man fail it is his own fault, although 
he may not be responsible for the fault. 

It was December, and the trees were all dismantled of their leaves ; 
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the grass had lost its summer tint, and the London smoke hung only 
a little less heavier than upon the streets. Yet Little Waif was re- 
novated and exhilarated by the comparative freshness of Hyde Park. 
Six months had elapsed since she had been on grass or among trees. 
Six months steadily breathing the heavy dirt, dust, smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere of lane, street, and cellar, without the magnetism of fresh turf, 
tree, and flower; six months where a nobleman would not stable his 
horses. This is the life of our city children. 

She was rich enough now. Waif’s highest desire was a comfortable 
room, a few more changes of clothes (the suit she wore was her only 
one), and a constant lover. But in the Park she forgot even these 
longings. She rioted in the taste of Nature about her. She threw 
me her shawl, took off her cuffs and gloves, and unloosed the silk 
kerchief about her neck. She said she wanted the winds to blow in 
and, if possible, through her. No zephyrs had kissed the child for 
six months. They knew the little soul, and she knew them. They 


. sprang into each other’s embrace. She was in heaven—such a 


heaven as probably never was realised by those discontented-looking 
ladies or those stiff and solid horsemen who ride so laboriously about 
the Rotten Row. 

The child saw, admired, and did not sully herself even with a 
quotation. But she felt the spirit of all about her. Blessings on 
those who feel! She plunged into it as a hungry horse does into 
clover. You may call this a coarse simile, but it is a hearty one. A 
friend of mine says, “Eat and thank God with a good appetite.” 
Ought not the sensation of taste to be deemed as divine as the inspira- 
tion of a fresh breeze? Both come from matter acting on a mystery 
of organisation we call nerve, and nerve is very, very closely allied to 
mind. 

When a lamb capers about its mother, or a horse proudly prances, 
be he in harness or out, or a child runs riot in the fields without crush- 
ing an insect or mutilating a flower, then, for me, they worship God. 
In power, life, and vitality I see most of God. When I beheld that 
child of twenty growing visibly younger every moment, I said to her, 
“ Waif, for heaven’s sake! never become a woman. Be as you are 
now—always a child. Don’t get corpulent and serious. Don’t become 
infected with that dreadful air of responsibility, care, and importance, 
which nearly all women take on after twenty-five. Don’t carry it in 
your face that life is such a serious and awful thing. I was taught 
this when a child. It was drilled into me merely by the prevailing 
aspect of the sisters’ faces, who met once a week at our house to make 
garments for the poor and talk scandal. I grew up to man’s estate 
in the gloom which enveloped our “ Dorcas Benevolent Society.” 
Life for me commenced with total depravity and ended with damna- 
tion. My choice in the future lay between a cruel devil and a stern 
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avenging God. I didn’t know which was the worst. I did not com- 
mence growing out of this belief until thirty-five. I have been grow- 
ing younger in spirit ever since, because I have found the Elixir of 
Life. It is to love, and to strive to be lovable. O Waif! be wise, be 
deep, be prudent, be learned as you may, but never forget to be, as 
you are, a child: “ for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


REJECTED. HER STORY. 


Resectep again! I knew I should be. I had braced up for it. But 
the bitterness would not be taken out of the draught. Little Waif 
met me on the stairs with a letter; I had been expecting it all day ; 
hope would build her air castles on that letter. I had nothing to do 
with these creations, I discouraged them ; but the air castles went up 
all the same—miles of them: I was a successful author; my book 
was the rage of the hour; the landlady’s bill was paid ; and I had a 
new suit of clothes. This was the ball and cross on the dome of my 
triumph. I was liquidating old debts, whose chains for years had 
hung about me; rusty chains, but none the less galling. I saw the 
smiles of glad surprise in the faces of creditors as they received my 
cheques; I was distributing money in various sums, large and small, 
to some forty friends. All Bohemia had substantial cause to rejoice 
at my success ; the flags were out; the bells ringing. 

The letter was from the great publishing house of Crushem, 
Grindem, & Sons, and said, “ We have read most of your manuscript, 
and have concluded it would not pay to publish it.” Away went the 
brilliant vision. It was succeeded by the gloomy, murky reality. I 
went to my chamber; I wanted to be alone; I wanted, like a woman, 
to have a good cry. This may not be manly, but it’s very refreshing ; 
it’s simply one method of giving vent to and getting rid of gloomy 
thoughts. Thoughts are things; they are the finest development of 
intelligible, invisible matter. A tear is a materialised globule of grief 
or disappointment ; it’s better out than in. . Whoever (if there be such) 
keep trouble ever locked up in their bosoms, never complaining, in 
secret, never weeping or praying, are poisoning both mind and blood. 

So I prepared to have a good cry. I sat down, read the business- 
like and almost unintelligible scrawl over and over again, drew my 
woes closer about me as I would a mantle, cast out every blessing 
which had fallen in my path during the last few months, forgot that 
there was any trouble in the world save my own, and had just 
entered into a condition of comfortable misery, when there came that 
gentle tap at my door. It was the Waif. 

I postponed the cry. Being forced to assume a cheerful mood, I 
became in reality cheerful. I little thought that the Waif had come 
in to cry. Nor did she, on entering. 


What was it that made her open herself more fully than ever to me 
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that evening? The talk drifted towards her early life. She told of 
their prosperous days. Her father had managed a large and suc- 
cessful business. At seven she had been sent away to school. Not 
until fourteen did she return home to live. All then was changed ; 
the business was fast dropping to pieces; want and brutality had 
entered the home; the father was a sot; one night he comes home 
and in drunken fury smashes every article of furniture he can lay 
hold of. This was Waif’s first experience of the many storms she 
was to see. ‘The mother and her brood flee for shelter to an upper 
chamber. They know not what the madman may next undertake. 
Murder seems stalking close behind. ‘Waif cannot sleep. Twice she 
arises from her bed. ‘T'wice the mother restrains her. At last she 
steals downstairs. Tremblingly she opens the door. There sits the 
savage glaring in the corner. Chairs, crockery, glasses and all, in 
fragments, are piled in a heap on the floor. The timid child has still 
more to brave. She walks up to the maniac. 

“Go away!” he roars. 

“You won't strike mother, will you?” asks Waif. 

“You won’t strike mother?” The mother-love dares everything 
for the child. The child-love dares everything for the mother, and 
this fragile girl, alone and unprotected, expecting and dreading blows 
and curses, creeps in the dead of night to the father transformed into 
the maniac, that she may beg only for the mother’s safety. 

That was but one night. Many others were like it. The child’s 
appeal for mercy did not always prove the mother’s shield. 

“It seems to me,” said she, “all a dream since I left the boarding- 
school. Somehow it doesn’t seem to be myself. Sometimes, when I 
am alone I wonder ‘if it is me. I don’t seem to belong here. 
When I am in the shop talking and laughing with, the rest of the 
girls, and trying to be like them, there’s something keeps running 
through my mind and saying as it were, ‘ This isn’t your place! I 
don’t feel at home. I never did feel at home exactly. Well, I’ve no 
home now. Day after to-morrow is Christmas: there will be one 
vacant seat at our table.” And here the tears which had long been 
gathering burst forth. It was Waif who was to weep that night, 
not me. 

She continued : 

“Father got worse and worse after that. He had shame enough 
not to wish to stay in a place where people knew him, so he came to 
London. He was all the time writing back to mother for money. 
He sent us none at all. Finally mother determined to move to the 
city. What things we didn’t sell were packed and sent off. ‘Well, we 
arrived here in the evening. Father was not at the station to receive 
us. We got into a cab and drove to the rooms whieh had been rented 
for us. There were our things, to be sure, but nothing unpacked ; not 
a bed up or a carpet on the floor. There were just coals enough to 
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make a fire. Mother was faint; we were all very hungry. Just 
then father came in—drunk. Mother made him turn his pockets 
inside out. He had only ten shillings. Brother and I went out to 
get something to cook.” 

Such was the commencement of Waif’s London life five years 
previous. ‘I'he rest is easy to follow. It is an old worn-out story. 
Brawls, want, misery and distress at home; abroad, the liberty of the 
streets. There seemed no limit to Waif’s knowledge of London. She 
was an animated directory, descriptive and illustrated. She knew 
where to buy the best bread, the best beer, the best cuts of meat. 
She was at home either in the gallery or the boxes of the theatre. 
She betrayed a mysterious knowingness concerning expensive restau- 
rants, and she could sup at a penny fish-kitchen. She was for ever 
cropping out in knowledge strange and incongruous for a girl. 
She instructed me in the history of modern Ritualism. She knew all 
the details of the turmoil and trouble ’twixt High and Low Church ; 
but for her I should never have attended St. Albans, where Romish 
ceremonies are imitated with wonderful accuracy. ‘Waif, however, 
being a sincere Catholic, was indignant: she said it was a mockery 
and a profanation. 

Waif was an omniwin gatherum. Among a promiscuous company, 
when drawn out, she developed more practical knowledge on general 
subjects, including law, divinity, and medicine, than any of the rest. 
She recollected everything, saw everything. On the street, walking 
in that aimless, purposeless sort of fashion, eye and brain were ever 
busy; the first gathering, the second storing up sights, sounds, 
thoughts, and impressions. She was an animated involuntary photo- 
graphic apparatus in constant operation ; but she could no more “ talk 
art” than a bird. 

Wait’s carelessness is dreadful. Her prayer-book is in my apart- 
ment ; her stockings in the garret; the rest of her scanty wardrobe in 
the basement. Mrs. H., our landlady, is a benevolent scold. She 
exercises a certain supervision over Waif. Mrs. H. was built for 
incessant work and activity. Idleness for her would be misery. Her 
life is a tempest of washing, cooking, scrubbing, sweeping, fire and 
bed making. She has no patience with what she calls laziness. She 
imputes it to Waif as a fault for not being born with her force. 

“And she’s come to make a leaning-post of me,” remarked Mrs. 
H., one evening after we had, with great exertion and flurry, in 
which the whole household participated, put Waif and her wardrobe 
together, and shipped them off to spend the Christmas at Southend. 
“T've been leant upon ever since I was six years old by somebody. 
And I have to keep at that girl’s back perpetually to make her do 
anything for herself at all.” 

It was idle to tell Mrs. H. that there was compensation even in this. 
For she loved Waif in her own rough way; and her tongue dealt 
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harder blows than her heart. There is a great deal of extra payment 
demanded by the strong who support the weak. Care and solicitude 
are born of love. Work for others impelled by love is payment in 
itself. In substance, a common grievance runs thus: “I’ve done a 
great deal for that child, and it has never paid me back.” Were you 
not repaid in the doing? Have you ever realised a sweeter sensation 
than when you gave your infant nourishment, or shielded it from the 
blast ? Is not the helplessness of others the mainspring of chivalrous 
action? Have the birds a more joyous season than when they build 
nests for their young ? 

Waif’s face and manner really cancelled most of her obligations. 
She was an ornament to the house. People liked to have her in their 
company, principally to look at her. They drank in something from 
her presence which gave pleasure and satisfaction. She might have 
been placed in the same category, only far higher in the scale, with 
pet birds, dogs, and squirrels. She would be of little or no help in an 
emergency. She was no devoted watcher in time of sickness. Possibly 
she might not have thought to have shared that “last crust” with 
her best friend. Not but that she was always ready to oblige ; but 
her benevolence required outward prompting. 

The lily is fair to look upon. Why demand that it possess the 
strength of the oak? What if we were all oaks? What if we were 
all strong, sturdy, self-reliant, requiring no help from others? Would 
not the very essence be taken out of life? Is it not better to give 
than receive? Have we ever considered the barrenness of existence 
that would result were the faculty of bestowing taken from us? Do 
not all give of their own peculiar wealth? The oak pleases with its 
strength. It flings its arms over the fragile flower, and protects it 
from the burning sun. The flower gives back its delicacy and beauty. 
In short, the oak rejoices and is satisfied. It asks no other reward for 
its assistance, and does not perpetually growl, ‘“ Why don’t you become 
an oak like me ?” 

I say to myself sometimes, “Is it not merely this child’s beauty that 
IT love? Js it not that, and that alone, which invests her with all this 
charm and romance? Should she some day come in with the head of 
a hag, though still all quietness, softness, and gentleness, would this 
sentiment I am calling love stand the shock ?” 

Those are poor morsels of consolation thrown to homely boys and 
girls, and even homely men and women, that “ Handsome is as hand- 
some does,” or that “ Beauty is but skin deep.” It is a true cause for 
life-long grief to be moulded in a repulsive or common cast of form 
and feature. The imperfect blossom is passed by; the full-blown, 
perfectly developed rose commands our admiration. A beautiful 
woman, a stately man, give pleasure to the eye, and those who lack 
these gifts feel themselves robbed of a birthright. 
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It is right to crave beauty ; it is right to admire it. It is an im- 
pulse, a quality, a longing of the soul for the higher, better, and 
purer. To turn away from ugliness is to turn away from the symbol 
of sin. The eye well not love a coarse, sallow complexion or an ill- 
shaped body. It knows therein a wrong has been committed, and it 
is pained by the results of that wrong. Beauty comes of temperance, 
moderation, and abstinence from excess. Ugliness is bred of some 
one or other of a thousand ignorant violations of the law. It comes 
of damp, close cellars and poor food. It comes of intemperance. It 
comes of care, fretfulness, and overwork. It comes to children ushered 
with no loving welcome into the world. It comes of melancholy, 
despondence, repining. It is the great seal of all evil. 

The innate, inborn craving of the soul is for sympathy, grace, deli- 
cacy, and order. We fill our apartments with vases, flowers, pictures ; 
we cover the floors with webs of soft and agreeable colour; on every 
article of use, down to fire-shovel and coal-scuttle, something is 
moulded or painted to gratify our perception of form and colour. 
Last and greatest, we demand that the earthly mould of her who pre- 
sides here shall likewise be beautiful. 

Beauty is far more than skin deep. Beauty is not superficial. 
Beauty is the necessary privilege of the highest and holiest conditions. 
It comes of the purest air, the purest food, the purest blood, the firmest 
muscle, and the best balanced brain. When refinement carried to 
excess parts with strength, it flees the mansions of the titled and 
wealthy, and is found fresh, vigorous, and blooming in the cabin of 
the Western settler or the Irish peasant. 

To leave your children a heritage of ugliness is a sin. 

So I am attracted to beauty of form and beauty of manner for their 
own sakes. They do beget admiration, love, and tenderness sooner 
than the plainer face, the unshapely mould. One may love a very 
plain woman and love her to desperation, but she can never be an 
ordinary woman. In the eye, the voice, the manner, there will lurk 
that subtle magnetism which binds men ere they know it, and leads 
them captives against their will. 

But a simple, unlearned, almost helpless being like Waif, with 
beauty, is a living poem; without it, the poem may be there, but it 
has never been published to the world. 

“She's a sly one!” said Mrs. H. ‘ Mighty innocent to look at, to 
be sure. 

Well, Waif certainly did not tell all her secrets. She was her own 
mistress, controlled only by the limitations of pounds and pence. 
She was by trade a milliner, and went daily, as she called it, to 
“ business.” 

Undoubtedly, Waif was sly. I think I caught her once or twice 
ina fib. It’s wonderful with what different degrees of blackness sin 
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is invested according to condition. From the footman to my lady, 
from the smallest trader to the merchant prince, we receive our 
answers, and taking them home and analysing them in the crucible 
of intuition, reason, and judgment, find them base metal. Society 
dare not speak the truth. It has not sufficient courage. ‘Truth is 
expensive. Truth might disgrace wife, husband, and possibly chil- 
dren. It would hurl the preacher from his pulpit. It would chain 
the banker to the felon. It would ruin half the physicians’ practice. 
It would be a two-edged blade thrust into the vitals of the com- 
munity. It is Truth of which the wandering Nazarene spake when 
he said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

Society puts the premium on the lie. The child very soon learns 
that confession means punishment. The lie is a shield for warding 
off the darts of prejudice and uncharitableness. If only base coin 
will buy bread and you are starving, will you offer gold? Conscience 
may justify us in our acts, but conscience won’t buy loaves and fishes. 
He who is not quick to equivocate must use the lie. Who dares 
tell the whole truth concerning him or herself? Who dares admit 
to the most intimate friend all their slips, their desires, their long- 
ings? One of life's great occupations is to keep these things hidden. 
The closer the intimacy the closer are the blinds drawn over the 
windows of that one chamber which contains our fatal secrets. Open 
not your heart overmuch, or your best friend turns into a foe and 
knocks you down with the bludgeon of uncharitableness. In the 
time of the Martyrs a thousand lied where one had courage to be 
burned. The stake is now exchanged for a process far more tedious 
and painful: scorn and starvation, aye, double starvation—want of 
sympathy and want of food. The real cross which the Christ bore, 
and which he prayed for strength to bear, was “ The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Possibly Waif, like the rest of us, had learned to lie. Society 
stands over her with its club ready to brain her if she does not. Poor 
little thing! Her lies were very unskilfully told. 

But for Scintilla I had never seen her. He is bold, impulsive, 
dashing, full of nobility and full of faults. 

I feel at times a pang of jealousy when I think of his coming. I 
thought I had long ago mastered this disease. Waif is of that 
nature that leans and clings. To the strongest, be he good or bad, 
she will cling. She is a vine, and must have support. Such natures 
for a season attach themselves to the strongest. No woman was ever 
the worse for association with Scintilla. He seeks to make them self- 
reliant and self-supporting. He cheers, commends, and encourages. 
He has not one voice for the drudging servant-maid and another for 
the mistress. He recognises the common origin of all, and the divinity 
of the race. Many a poor girl, deeming herself a clod, and treated 
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asa clod, has been amazed at the tone of Scintilla’s voice, making 
some commonplace inquiry, indicating more respect for her than she 
entertained for herself. These are the little things which teach souls 
their own value. Teach men and women their own value, and they 
will strive to make themselves more valuable. Teach any soul that 
it is a spark from the Godhead, and it is then incited to glorify God. 

But Scintilla is as far from perfection as I. He is meteoric. He 
dazzles more than he warms. He sees the germ, but: has little 
patience to watch and foster its growth. He has made a walk for 
himself in the clouds. It is sublime, but lonesome and solitary. He 
cannot endure the so-called “common things” of earth. He can for 
a time be gracious and affable with the lowly, but he cannot come 
down and live comfortably on their plane. He is grand and princely. 
He would have the pots, kettles, and pans, the coals and ashes, and 
all the every-day paraphernalia of housekeeping shoved into oblivion. 
He would have his meals appear and disappear through the floor of 
his chamber at the wave of a wand. As in this, so in everything. 
He admires effect, but despises the means which produce it. He 
sees a thread of divinity running here and there through the woof 
of existence; at the rest he scoffs. 


THE LIF, 


The Lie is ubiquitous and omnipresent. It deceives none so much 
as him who utters it. 

The lie lives and flourishes because men and women are afraid to 
explore the subterranean chambers of their hearts. They recoil from 
the monsters they find therein. Murder, cruelty, lust, crouch in those 
dark passages. The child who delights in the tortures of an animal 
at six, is capable of enjoying the torture of a human being at twenty. 
Fear binds these devils: opportunity unchains‘them. The Apache 
is in every town. The united strength of society banded together 
for mutual protection prevents him from roasting and flaying alive. 
Nevertheless, the Apache is there. A certain proportion of white men 
on the borders of civilisation vie with the Indian in cruelty. The 
Indian never taught them. It is only innate wickedness working to 
the surface. Few will acknowledge the possession of the “black 
drop.” But deeds speak louder than words. Few care to go on the 
highway and rob ; few care to break through walls at night and steal. 
The risk is too great; they dare not. It is a foolish method of 
procedure when the same end may be attained by other methods. 
Robbery now is a complicated operation. It is velvet-shod. Its path 
is so intricate, through the windings and mazes of legitimate business, 
that few eyes can follow it out. Its fingers glide into your pocket and 
pick it at every turning. The stroke of a pen raises freights and fares 
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over the whole land. A decree of the corporation shaves a few more 
pence from the scanty wages of the factory hand. Another fiat goes 
forth: coal rises; the poor shiver. Some one is made richer; some 
one poorer. We are gentler plunderers to day, but the hand of iron 
is beneath the velvet glove still. It is pinching and crushing out life 
in garret and cellar. Men and women are asking in vain for work 
to gain bread. They ask to earn, not to beg; to be of use, not drones. 
The earth is fruitful, the granaries are bursting; but there is no 
robbery, save that of the poor, simple thief, who works more with 
his hands than his brains. 

This is one of our Great Lies. 

The lie commences at home. Self hears the first falsehoods. Lie 
to yourself, and you must lie more or less to everyone else. 

The lie in design is triangular. Its object is threefold ; to deceive 
at one and the same time self, society, and God. We sometimes put 
a veneer of disinterestedness on motive, when in reality we have an 
object to gain. This form of the lie is peculiar to the most consci- 
entious, who desire to stand well with themselves. Adversity will 
make us court people to whom we are indifferent in prosperity. If 
your remittances fail, and for a home you become dependent for a 
time on your landlady’s accommodation, you are much more disposed 
to cultivate her goodwill than before. You become less “ difficult” 
to please; you are far more forbearing than formerly about many 
little matters of which it is the birthright of lodgers to grumble. 
There is no harm in this. The discipline may be good. Only don’t 
credit your increased civility, and possibly respect, for the woman, to 
the goodness or natural impulse of your nature. Be courageous 
within yourself; own up your sin; acknowledge it is for a purpose. 
When sin is confessed at home we are prepared, if necessary, to con- 
fess it abroad. 

An urchin, during certain fits of incorrigibility, used to say to his 
mother, “ When I’m a bad boy I’m a bad boy!” He might become 
a bold bad man; but he is safer than a timid bad man. The first 
honestly labels himself “ Dangerous.” He will deceive neither him- 
self nor you. The second, self-deceived and deceiving, will be sure to 
find a valid excuse for putting his fingers in your purse. A California 
gambler has been heard saying to his opponent, “I'll cheat you, if I 
can.” ‘There’s far more honour in this than in the thousand petty 
trickeries of trade. 

Open and avowed wickedness then is shorn of the lie. It is the 
first step upward. It is the internal poison breaking out on the sur- 
face. The aspect is repulsive. Society scolds, frowns, imprisons, and 
hangs, to drive the eruption back. Out of sight, and society is satis- 
fied. So the lie is deified and worshipped. 

Jealousy is a poison. It is the canker of selfishness in the blood. 
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Dog-in-the-manger like, it grasps at a thousandfold more than it has 
capacity to enjoy. It blinds the eye to a brother or sister’s misery. 
It looks on complacently while hearts hunger and starve for sympathy. 
You may warm yourself at my fireside, you may refresh yourself at 
my table; but if a pulsein common beats between you and the woman 
I love and the woman you love and the woman who loves us both; if 
even you betray the desire to warm your torpid and benumbed heart, 
which for years has stood sentinel in the cold and outer courts of 
loneliness, then my kindness is justified in turning to wrath; I ama 
wronged man, and you have ruined my peace. 

Jealousy and Hypocrisy are twin sisters. 

Jealousy enslaves in the bonds of hypocrisy. It stifles and smothers 
a thousand thoughts. It digs a vast gap between man and woman 
which can only be bridged over by candour and honesty. It ties 
together human beings by an outward bond, and then bolts and bars 
all access to each other's souls. ‘There are chambers in the hearts of 
each which neither dare open to the other. The deepest and most 
enduring love comes of the fullest communion. If secrets are withheld 
through fear, a strand is rotting in the silken cord of affection. 

My place in Waif’s heart must be kept. The seeds I have planted 
must bloom and blossom, no matter how densely they are hedged in 
by absence, by the averted eye, the changed manner. The flowers 1 
have fostered are all my own. None, in form, hue, or fragrance, 
may cultivate others like them. Every blossom and every star has its 
own peculiar beauty and glory. ‘here can be no such things as emu- 
lation, rivalry, or jealousy when we catch a glimpse of the ground-plan 
of existence. The order, the watchword, the essence of nature, is 
ever-increasing variety. No two leaves, no two faces, no two souls, 
are precisely alike; monotony comes simply from blindness of per- 
ception. Every soul is a many-stringed harp. The chord in another's 
that harmonises with yours is yours! My Waif is mine! 
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James Hannay. 





Essavyist, novelist, satirist, public lecturer, midshipman, British 
consul, newspaper editor, writer of verse, politician, reviewer, and 
orator—such were the réles (inter alia) filled at various periods in 
his too brief history by the brilliant man of letters whose name is 
prefixed to this article. The well-known phrase, perfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum, which seems to have little or no application to 
many of his compatriots, derived especial force when applied to Hannay. 
His life was a round of unwearied activity and excitement, and it may 
be assumed with safety that the annals of writers for the press, or 
even of literature which is not ephemeral, can afford few examples of 
so much and such varied work accomplished, as he has left behind 
him. Unfortunately, much of that work has been scattered to the 
winds; it has been our object, therefore, to recover for considera- 
tion as much of it as is now possible, for the purpose of gauging 
the nature and quality of the author's permanent contributions to 
English literature. His genius, though not great, was yet so vivid 
and remarkable as to entitle him to a durable remembrance. 

The life of James Hannay has not yet been written, but when it 
appears it will be the record of no ordinary career. The Viking blood 
was a predominant element in his nature, and with all his love for 
literature and the arts he had a strong tendency towards an active 
and vigorous life. This it was which led him early to sea, and which, 
even when he had returned to his own country, there permanently to 
reside, made him always restless and desirous of change. He was a 
cadet of the ancient Galloway family of “ Hannay of Sorbie,” and on 
being twitted upon one occasion with his pride of ancestry, said “ he 
was devilish proud of it.” He was born at Dumfries in 1827, and 
entered the Royal Navy at the age of thirteen. While on service he 
had two or three narrow escapes of being drowned, on all of which 
occasions, however, he behaved with singular coolness and dexterity. 
The seafaring career extended with him over a period of eighteen 
years, and he found that his experiences of the navy had been invalu- 
able to him. In 1845 he left the service, and devoted himself entirely 
to literature, in which he speedily achieved considerable success. 
Nothing came amiss to him: he seemed to execute all kinds of 
literary tasks with the greatest ease and freedom. He alternated 
charming epigrams in Tempter Bar and essays in the ‘Cornhill,’ 
with serious disquisitions in several of the quarterlies, where his learn- 
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ing was put to the test and never found wanting. Here are a few of 
the things which he accomplished. He wrote nautical sketches. 
entitled ‘Sand and Shells, ‘A Course of English Literature,’ edited 
Churchill; wrote ‘Sketches in Ultramarine ; the novels ‘ Singleton 
Fontenoy’ and ‘Eustace Conyers ;’ articles in the North British 
Review on ‘George Buchanan,’ and ‘ Father Prout’ and ‘ Aytoun ;’ 
‘ Biscuits and Grog; ‘A Claret Cup for Naval Messes;’ a ‘Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe ; ‘ Sketches of London Life,’ detailing his personal 
experience amongst the thieves and the lowest classes of the metro- 
polis ; edited the works of Hogarth ; threw off ‘ Studies on Thackeray ;’ 
‘Three Hundred Years of a Norman House,’ a work on ‘Satire and 
Satirists;? ‘Characters and Criticisms,’ and ‘Essays from the 
Quarterly ; in addition to a host of newspaper articles, which in 
all probability will never be collected. He also contributed largely to. 
‘Punch’ during the best days of its career. Mr. Hannay’s novel of 
‘Eustace Conyers’ was translated into German. At the general 
election in May, 1857, our author was a candidate for the Dumfries 
burghs,—which his father had twice contested,—but he was defeated by 
the former member, Mr. William Ewart. It should also be mentioned 
that in the summer of 1853 Mr. Hannay appeared in London as & 
public lecturer, where he was highly appreciated by the intellectual 
lions of the metropolis, and where he had a close acquaintance with 
Mr. Carlyle. In 1860 he became editor of the Edinburgh Courant, 

a post, nevertheless, which he only held for four years. At the time 
of his death, which occurred on the 9th of January, 1874, Mr. Hannay 
was British consul at Barcelona. Two lives of the deceased man of 
letters are promised us. Mr. Hannay left ample materials behind 
him at Barcelona for his biography ; and such a record would embrace 
experiences and anecdotes of most of the brilliant English wits of the 
last thirty or forty years. 

The ‘Sketches in Ultramarine,’ dedicated to Thackeray—for whom 
he had a great and unfeigned admiration—are a set of jovial 
and somewhat boisterous papers, smacking of the odour of the sea 
and full of young animal spirits. Hannay was always fond of » 
political and other topics and presented his readers with a humorous 
aspect of them, as in the sketches above mentioned. Though seldom 
dealing with the pathetic, on occasion he could be most strongly 
emotional. The work is full of contretemps, well developed, as in 
the instance where one of the characters reads a wrong letter, and 
the dénouement is well led up to. In these sketches, however, 
though the same wit and liveliness which always distinguished the 
writer are to be perceived, there is not by any means developed his 
best genius. Similar observations would well nigh apply to the 
volume entitled ‘Sand and Shells,’ papers reprinted from the ‘ United 
Service Magazine,’ and ‘Household Words.’ The reason for the 
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peculiar title he thus explains, anticipating the inquiry on the part 
of the reader: “Sand and Shells are the soundings of the Fairway 
of the Channel. What is the fairway of our life’s voyage but a path 
like this?—hard and sandy at bottom, with such gracefu', shelly 
sprinkling and help from the beautiful as fortune may give it?” The 
metaphor is most appropriate, and there is really more in the work 
than his unpretentious description would appear to indicate. All 
through his sketches he does not laugh and hate, like the great 
ancient satirists, but laughs and loves. While he amused the Navy, 
and also drew much amusement from it, he never on any occasion 
disparaged it; on the contrary, he never disguises his real view, viz., 
that he regarded it as the principal central point of hope amidst the 
agitations and dangers of Europe. It is not easy to imagine the 
indignation he would have lashed himself into had he lived a few 
years longer, and witnessed the disasters which have overtaken so 
many of our finest vessels, while economists are discussing the ques- 
tion of still further reducing our effective service at sea. That glory 


of England, its unconquerable navy, would unquestionably have 


found one of its warmest defenders in the person of the literary 
midshipman. Those who read between the lines of his most amusing 
nautical works will find enough of serious thought to ponder over. 
There certainly is, nevertheless, a splendour of burlesque about the 
style of writing discernible in such books as ‘Sand and Shells.’ It 
is penned by one sailor for the behoof of others who have a keen 
sense of humour and self-enjoyment. 

‘Biscuits and Grog: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches. By 
Percival Plug, R.N., is another of the volumes for which we are 
indebted to Hannay’s seafaring career. The precise amount of im- 
mortality he anticipated for such works as this—albeit they are by 
no means destitute of charm—was probably not much, and as a 
matter of fact they are only now principally interesting as being 
the offshoots of a man who afterwards distinguished himself in other 
ways. ‘The title of the work just quoted was suggested by Douglas 


‘ Jerrold’s ‘Cakes and Ale.’ It is an excellent {log of travels up the 


Mediterranean, and details, in a picturesque manner, its author’s visits 
to Athens, Beyrout, Smyrna, the Plains of Troy, and many other 
interesting places in the East. It also gives us glimpses of the 
Druses and Maronites—not perhaps greatly to be desired at the hand 
of every traveller who imagines he can write—but surrounded by 
Hannay with such little details as to make them acceptable. Sarcasm 
is not absent here, a thing which would in truth be an impossibility 
in anything coming from the same hand. ‘A Claret Cup’ contains 
further’ reminiscences by the same illustrious individual, Percival Plug, 
R.N.; and is another story of life on board the Caliban. There 
is a capital sketch of a ball given at Malta. A three months 
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existence on board the Wavelet is also detailed, and amongst other 
attractive things we find the recital of a runaway marriage, and a 
series of nautical portraits suggested for the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich. Two other minor works were published by Hannay in 1848 
and 1849, which call for little or no comment, viz., ‘Hearts are 
Trumps’ and ‘King Dobbs.’ What significance they possessed was 
only that of indicating how much superior work might reasonably 
be expected to follow from the same writer. 

Some years ago a selection of Hannay’s brilliant Essays from the 
‘Quarterly Review’ was published, dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. Of 
the papers to be remembered in this series was one on ‘ English 
Political Satires,’ in which the critic was eminently at home. The 
volume also contains a paper on the ‘ Historic Peerage,’ full of good 
things and anecdotes—as, for instance, that of the electioneering 
sixteenth Duke of Norfolk, who revelled in political contests, and 
desired to know what better enjoyment mortal man here below 
could have than to stand an election for Yorkshire, fight it man- 
fully, and win by one. Another article—and one in which Hannay 
displayed his knowledge and his talent,—is that upon the English 
translators of ‘Horace,’ with copious references and instructive 
remarks upon the wise and pleasant Venusian himself. Here we 
get not only a fine analysis of the Roman poet, but a survey of the 
influence he has exercised upon English literature. Though a poli- 
tical opponent, Hannay refers in terms of generous praise to Mr. 
Gladstone’s translation of ‘ Donec Gratus,’ in which task he considers 
that even Ben Jonson did not succeed; in which Lord Derby, how- 
ever, did, but the poet Cowley and Bishop Atterbury only indiffer- 
ently well. One other essay deserves a slight mention, and may be 
turned to with advantage still, to wit, that on the ‘ Minstrelsy of 
Scotland’ This is an excellent subject for exhaustive treatment, 
yet, strange to say, to this day it has not thus been dealt with. Had 
Hannay lived, we should in all probability have heard more of it. 

The preceding references have been necessarily brief, owing to the 
fact that this indefatigable writer still remains to be considered in, 
perhaps, his two most important aspects—viz., as a novelist, and as 
one who had made the domain of satire his special study. Some of 
his more serious contributions to periodical literature will undoubtedly 
live and be of value to the student and the man of letters; but it is 
as the author of ‘Satire and Satirists,’ ‘Singleton Fontenoy,’ and 
‘Eustace Conyers,’ that Hannay will be principally remembered. 
The first-named work is a close and compact statement of the result 
of his investigations in a branch of literature towards which he had 
a special bent, and is cast in the form of six lectures, which were 
delivered personally by the author before being issued from the press. 
The first lecture is an elaborate disquisition upon Horace and Juvenal, 
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in which the writer traces the origin of satire, or at least goes so far 
back into the regions of antiquity into this matter as is possible. 
The practical Roman, who has too frequently been considered desti- 
tute of humour, receives a defender. But while the greatness of 
Horace as a satirist is yielded on all hands, it may still be doubted 
whether the Romans exhibited much of that lighter quality, humour, 
which does not draw so much from the intellect and the imagination 
as wit and satire. Nevertheless, those who desire to obtain one of 
the best views of Horace and his work with which we are acquainted 
must consult this lecture. These few lines, for instance, contain 
much in little : 


“The age imposed two tasks on Horace in his capacity of man of genius : 
the delineation of the old classic life, which was waning out; and the 
delineation of the new corrupt luxurious life, which had come in. The 
first he performed in his lyrical, the second in his satirical works. I am 
quite confident that he looked on the national beliefs as mere stuff for fancy 
pictures ; but, any way, these pictures are of high value to us; and it would 
be difficult to overrate the influence, at all times, of extreme good sense 
and social wisdom (such as abound in his satires and epistles) on the civil- 
ization and culture of mankind.” 


Horace we have always regarded as one of the very few men in the 
world’s history who, while they are a perfect reflex of their own time, 
have, nevertheless, written with an equal appropriateness for every suc- 
ceeding age. Some such viewas this is enforced by Hannay. The con- 
trast—the various points of difference between Horace and Juvenal— 
are aptly pointed out in the second part of this lecture. How admi- 
rably put is the following image of the two great Roman writers, 
being a kind of antithesis which Hannay delighted and excelled in! 


“Take, as a basis, Swift’s keenness of ferocity, add a strong dash of 
Hogarth’s humour, and tinge the whole with an infusion of the funereal 
poetry of Gray,—you have a notion of Juvenal. Now for Horace. Take 
sense like Franklin’s, only with an air of higher breeding; mild and thin- 
flowing humour like Addison’s, minus the Christianity ; abundant quantities 
of Chesterfieldian shrewdness and wit, with gaiety like Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s; add a fair dose of Campbell’s poetic spirit, and Washington 
Irving’s poetic taste,—and you perhaps have something that gives you a 
glimpse of Horace.” 


This may be to some extent surface work in comparison, but it is 
effective, and gives the reader threads he would have had some difii- 
culty in putting together for himself.- It is a true and penetrating 
remark concerning Horace and Juvenal, that “ whenever a base system 
is falling, the handwriting of both is seen upon the wall.” It is the 
spirit of such men which acts as salt upon the body corporate of 
humanity and preserves it from corruption. 

In another paper, devoted to Erasmus, Sir D. Lindsay, and George 
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Buchanan, Hannay expresses the opinion that the first-named writer 
anticipated all the satire in modern Europe. This is a sweeping asser- 
tion to make ; though Erasmus was certainly the finest embodiment of 
the satiric quality in his own century. He must have been a trouble- 
some friend, and a still more unpleasant foe. No one knew when to 
have him, and even kings, when they imagined themselves secure from 
his attacks, experienced unexpectedly sharp thrusts from his rapier. 
Certainly the Church of Rome never had so candid a friend to tell her 
of her faults. ‘“ Luther,” he said on one occasion, “has done two 
things; he has attacked the Pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies.” 
Again: “Ifthe monks triumph, nothing will remain but to write the 
epitaph of Jesus Christ.” On the question of Antichrist, who, by 
tradition, was to be the offspring of a monk and a nun when he ap- 
peared, Erasmus said, “If that be so he must have appeared already 
a good many times.” Nothing was sacred from the extreme bit- 
terness of his speech. The mob, in a certain city, were destroying 
the images, when he remarked that “now was the time for them to 
work miracles; they had done plenty when there was no particular 
occasion.” And, in regard to Luther, he observed, “ Nothing can be 
more easy than to call Luther a blockhead, and nothing more difficult 
than to prove it.” The friend of Sir Thomas More, Holbein, and 
other men distinguished in letters and art, Erasmus was out of his 
element in the Church, and went through life with the conviction that 
somehow he had missed much which he ought to have studied and en- 
joyed. For his fearlessness, however, and for his great censorship 
over the world, his name will always be written in large letters. 
He was meant to advance moral, intellectual, and spiritual progress 
more than any man of his age, and yet sometimes succeeded in 
retarding it. 

We cannot linger over Sir D. Lindsay and Buchanan, tempting as 
their names are to those who would wish to pursue these studies 
in early literature. He who in his own day was the profoundest 
scholar extant, to wit Buchanan, occupies less space in our day in 
the public mind than do numbers of his contemporaries. He lost his 
English admirers largely by adopting the Latin tongue. 

Following upon references to Boileau and the much-neglected 
Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras’ (neglected, that is, by those of his 
contemporaries who ought to have encouraged genius), we come upon a 
loving and spirited defence of Dryden, whose alleged perversion on 
account of self-interest Hannay strenuously disbelieved. Dryden’s 
poetic qualities can never be over-praised ; he attained a command of 
strong and yet nervous English which has rarely been witnessed ; 
but in his anxiety to lift him upon an unusually high pinnacle the 
modern satirist too greatly exalts his prose. The strangest part of 
his career is that a man with such extraordinary literary endowments 
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should not have been able to make them more profitable in a literary 
sense. Some of the finest satires in the language proceeded from his 
pen, and it can be said of almost everything he did, that it will live— 
a tribute which can only be paid to one writer, even of eminence, out of 


ahundred. A formidable personage he would have been in our day, for 


if we are to accept his dictum upon satire, there would be as much 
work cut out for him to do in the present year of grace as in any other 
since England became civilized. He held that he had a right to 
“attack a particular person when he has become a public nuisance.” 
What a number of subjects Dryden would have for his pen now! It 
is a singular fact that a great capacity for satire is very frequently 
united to personal qualities of the most attractive description and to 
a kind and loving nature. Dryden was no exception to the rule. 

The next writer whom Hannay considers, differed from Dryden in 
this respect, or feigned a difference; this is Jonathan Swift. How 
much has been written about this man, and yet how—in his fulness 
and entirety—he eludes our grasp. Thackeray, perhaps, within a brief 
compass, showed, as just an appreciation of his character as we have 
received. Hannay travels somewhat upon the same lines, when he 
asserts that this mysterious force in literature was “ Hercules with 
the poisoned shirt upon him all his life.” We never expect more 
from Lord Jeffrey than the vivisection of humanity, therefore we 
have no scruple in rejecting much of what he said concerning Swift. 
Jeffrey was nothing if not clever and bitter, and it delighted him to 
get a subject upon whom he could expend all the pent-up bile of 
his constitution. Yet, notwithstanding his unjust onslaughts, we 
are equally bound to affirm that Hannay fails when he endeavours 
to whitewash Swift. Make any allowances we please, and there still 
remains a large substratum of real or assumed cruelty in his nature. 
Because Swift did not get all that he wanted either in the way of 
religious or political promotion, his advocate almost seems to think, 
or at least leans to the belief, that he was justified in resorting to 
any means to avenge himself upon his professed friends and the 
world. He forgets that from the very nature of his position as a 
clergyman, and from his brilliant abilities, Swift was bound rather to 
set an example of moderation and personal resignation. If every dis- 
appointed man is to go roving round the world ruthlessly attacking 
every other person he meets because the lines have not fallen to him 
in such pleasant places as he could wish, we should soon be reduced 
to a very uncomfortable and disastrous position. We hold it, then, as 
an extravagant saying of Hannay’s that as a specimen of manhood, 
and real honesty and generosity, and nobility of tendencies, Swift 
would cempare favourably with any other man of his time. This is 
one of those observations that now and then occur in Hannay’s works, 
and which do more justice to the essayist’s heart than to his critical 
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judgment. Mauch still remains unexplained in relation to the great 
genius who wrote ‘Gulliver's Travels’ and the ‘Journal to Stella, 
but some things are unquestionably known which can never be regarded 
in any other light save as serious blots upon his fame. As to his 
literary position, take him for all in all he is the greatest of satirists. 
Let him be judged by his work, and we need not be too careful to 
obliterate some specks from the sun which are altogether ineffaceable. 

In describing Pope, Hannay was much more exact, balancing his 
qualities, mental and moral, with a just hand. If anything be lacking, 
it is that he gives to that most popular classic not quite enough praise ; 
while he dilates upon his personal faults in the same manner, and with 
the same fulness, which he objected to in others when applying them 
to Swift. After Pope he brings Churchill to recollection, a poet greatly 
neglected, but one of considerable originality, and possessed certainly 
of a strong vein of satire. His lines on Bishop Warburton would alone 
prove this: 


“The first, entitled to the place 
Of honour, both by gown and grace, 
Who never let occasion slip, 
To take right hand of fellowship; — 
And was so proud, that should he meet 
The twelve apostles in the street, 
He’d turn his nose up at them all, 
And shove his Saviour from the wall.” 





Perhaps the best lecture of the series we are discussing is the one 
on Political Satire and Squibs (having especial reference to Burns), 
both for the information it contains and for its intrinsic merits. He 
begins with Cleveland, a writer of the time of Charles the First, who, 
in a poem against the Church, threw off that savage couplet : 


“ Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom, 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home.” 


Andrew Marvell, Dorset, Rochester, Gay, Junius, and others follow, 
till he concludes with one whom he thus introduces : 


“There was one writer of the last century, one who wrote satire, but has 
done higher things,—who has left a name written upon the earth’s surface 
in flowers ; one, in all ways, of the greatest men that the literature of Great 
Britain boasts,—I mean Robert Burns. Burns wrote satire, as the greatest 
men do, when that was the natural attitude for him. The great satirists 
have been thinkers; men of poetic feeling, high aspirations, warm hearts; 
not merely men who could write severely of people! We don’t praise the 
heavens only because they give us thunder and lightning, though these are 
noble and beautiful, and purify the atmosphere.” 


There is one manly and honest thing about Hannay’s examinations of, 
and criticisms upon, literary characters, and that is, he never stints his 
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praise, when it is deserved, whether the author hold his own political 
and religious views or not. It is easy to be just to a friend, but hard 
to be so towards a religious or political opponent. Men would rather, 
as a rule, forgive a thief than a man who ventured to differ from them 
upon such matters as religion and politics. But Hannay was not s0, 
and his sense of justice is perceptible in his dealings with much smaller 
men than Robert Burns. As regards the great Scotch poet one would 
expect him naturally to agree with everybody else, and wax enthu- 
siastic upon the theme. Although after Carlyle’s essay on Burns 
other eloquence pales, we can still be thankful for such genuine 
tributes as Hannay’s, even though they be as brief. The analysis of 
Byron as a satirist (which follows Burns) appears to us to be both 
accurate (at least in most respects) and clever; but the writer is again 
strongly inclined to the optimist view of Byron’s character. He sees 
in the noble poet more of that quality which is so frequently denied 
to him, sincerity ; but the wish is to some extent father to the thought, 
and the reasons adduced do not on all occasions seem sufficiently strong 
to prove his positions. If any person, however, desires to obtain a 
general view of English satire—and we might add of Roman, too— 
which is at the same time entertaining and very largely accurate and 
judicial, he cannot do better than digest the lectures whose salient 
features we have essayed to indicate. 

Probably the best examples of Hannay’s literary style are to be 
found in the volume of ‘ Characters and Criticisms.’ Many of these 
sketches—indeed the great majority of them—appeared in a Scotch 
newspaper; but for vigour and point some of them are almost unsur- 
passed. Such a paper is that on Thackeray, which concludes with the 
following passage, after a glance at the great novelist’s works : 


“Tt is long since England has lost such a son,—it will be long before she 
has such another to lose. He was indeed emphatically English,—English 
as distinct from Scotch, no less than English as distinct from Continental, 
—a different type of great man from Scott, and a different type of great 
man from Balzac. The highest purely English novelist since Fielding, he 
combined Addison’s love of virtue with Johnson’s hatred of cant, Horace 
Walpole’s lynx eye for the mean and the ridiculous, with the gentleness 
and wide charity for mankind as a whole, of Goldsmith. Non omnis 
mortuus est. He will be remembered in his due succession with these men 
for ages to come, as long as the hymn of praise rises in the old abbey of 
Westminster, and wherever the English tongue is native to men, from the 
banks of the Ganges to those of the Mississippi. This humble tribute to 
his illustrious and beloved memory comes from one whom he loaded with 
benefits, and to whom it will always throw something of sadness over the 
great city where he first knew him, that it contains his too early grave.” 


This tribute is alike just to Thackeray and honourable to Hannay ; 
it expresses with precision many of the qualities of the author of 
‘Vanity Fair, though it is by no means exhaustive. 
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In the turning of epigrams, Hannay had no mean talent ; anda few 
of them are worth reproducing. Upon one who boasted loudly at 
haying, as he thought, answered Renan, he wrote : 

“You answered Renan? That is strange, if true, 


Men only answer when they’re spoken to, 
And Renan speaks to scholars, not to you.” 


He had a great admiration for the present Premier, and would 
never allow him to be abused either in his presence or out of it if he 
could help it, as witness the following, on a jealous lord : 


“Lord Booby hates Disraeli; stop a bit; 
His principles? What then? He hates his wit!” 


Again, a hint to a quack, a certain Scotch professor : 


“Of Scotia’s learning, Quack is in despair, 
Would you serve learning, Quack? Resign your chair.” 


To Blogg on the Classics, he was equally severe : 


“*Tll put down Latin,’ Blogg says, ‘for I hate it;’ 
Blogg can’t destroy, more than he can translate it. 
‘When Latin’s settled I will put down Greek, too.’ 
Does he know Homer? Yes, but not to speak to.” 


In a ‘ Radical Romance,’ he lashes the tendency to spread scandal in 
English society, taking for his text a ridiculous story about the then 
Marquis of Downshire. It was reported that the Marquis, returning 
on board his yacht suddenly, at Naples, found the captain making 
love in a romantic attitude to his daughter; that thereupon the in- 
censed patrician (“aman of gigantic strength,” as a newspaper cor- 
respondent described him) hurled the presumptuous lover into the sea, 
which closed for ever upon him and his passion. After pointing out 
that there was only one fault in this story, viz. that it was a lie, the 
writer concludes by saying— 

“ For our part, when next we hear in a railway carriage that the Manz 
Cat has a ‘lively’ London correspondent, or that Lady Wilhelmina Skeggs 
is no better than she ought to be, we shall compose our countenance into 


one of grave democratic severity and morality, and tell the story of the 
marquis who drowned the ‘jolly young waterman’ in the Bay of Naples.” 


Dealing with Buckle’s work on ‘ Civilization in England,’ Hannay 
is not so happy in refuting that part which refers to the northern 
portion of Great Britain. Buckle is too ponderous for him, and although 
the Scotch satirist manages to give him several dexterous thrusts, and 
to catch him tripping now and then, he is unable successfully to assail 
his positions. Hannay dwelt upon details, which, however necessary 
in their place, are not philosophy, and are insufficient to overturn 
theories possessing a solid basis. It was Hannay’s object to ridicule 
the defects of Buckle and show him guilty of inaccuracies, which to 
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some extent he accomplished ; but Buckle’s work remains still, none 
the worse for the polemic’s onslaught. Buckle certainly coloured his 
narrative too highly when he described Scotland’s condition of back- 
wardness of some centuries ago, and he did not make sufficient acknow- 
ledgment, or candid explanation, of her progress in recent years. His 
attack on the Scotch Kirk as it formerly existed was, nevertheless, to 
a large extent justified, however our fellow-north-countrymen may 
dislike the picture of the bigotry and intolerance of their ancestors. 
But “ let the dead past bury their dead.” 

As a novelist, if we consider that story alone, ‘ Singleton Fontenoy,’ 
Hannay has few equals as regards incident and a kind of uproarious 
mirth derived from high animal spirits. As a work of art the novel 
is a failure, but it probably had no pretensions to this in the author's 
mind, and falls far below a novel he afterwards wrote. Hannay had 
a great enthusiasm for Carlyle ; in fact, his thoughts and reflections 
may be described as diluted Carlylese, dashed with the aforesaid 
animal spirits. The narrative of Singleton Fontenoy reads almost as 
though it detailed the author’s personal experience, and doubtless 
there are many incidents in it which really occurred to its writer. 
Although it does not take high rank as regards art, however, the 
novel is full of bright, almost brilliant thoughts, clearly and crisply 
expressed, and of such a character as to remain indelibly fixed upon 
the memory. Let us cull a few of these epigrammatic utterances at 
random. ‘The father of Singleton, a country gentleman of the old 
school, ‘‘ went to church, and at the name of his Redeemer bowed a Ja 
Talleyrand.” A conversation has been proceeding between Singleton 
and his friend Lepel, which thus closes : 


‘“**Tt may be talked about,’ said Lepel. ‘ People will ask questions, but 
men of the world know how to deal with them. They know how to 
answer ! 

“* Not how to lie,’ said Singleton, drawing himself up proudly. 

Lepel’s pale face flushed. ‘ Nobody lies, of course. At least, nobody 
allows any one to tell him so! This pure world,’ he added, with a bitter 
sneer, ‘makes the distinction, and dubs it honour ! ” 


Somebody is haranguing about the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number : 


“* And what is the greatest number?’ asked Bones. 
“** Number one;’ cried Farquhar, briskly.” 


On another topic Hannay himself observes that “ the affected hatred 
of clever women, which we hear of so often, is usually the sentiment 
of prigs and sensualists, of whom it is well worthy ”—another proof 
of his fearlessness in uttering his sentiments. To resume the points 
of the novel: “H.M.S. the Patagonian, like some lords of the 
Admiralty, was no way remarkable for her head.” 
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The commander of this vessel, Captein Tinsley, says to one of his 
recalcitrant crew who attempts suicide, “ It’s like your impudence to 
try and commit suicide on board my ship. It’s—it’s extremely 
wicked to rush into the presence of your Creator without leave from 
the commanding officer.” 

A “feeler ”’—as applied to a leading article in a newspaper—is 
described as “a mysterious prolusion that satisfies everybody without 
communicating anything or committing anybody.” Again, “ Nobby’s 
mamma was a peeress in her own right, as Nobby was a fool in his.” 
The book sparkles with such things as these from beginning to end. 
The character drawing is also by no means contemptible, though what 
gives the novel its great charm is the happy power of seizing upon 
occurrences and narrating them in a bright, fresh, and pleasant man- 
ner. There is nearly the usual amount of love-making, which is not, 
however, told in the usual style, though the lovers have the hackneyed 
process allotted to them of seeing themselves at one moment appa- 
rently doomed to be parted for ever, and the next caught up, as it 
were, into the third heavens of rapture and delight. Still, it is the 
way of the world. Having given specimens of our author when 
in his quicksilver mood, it is but just to him to transcribe a pas- 
sage showing him at his best, in which he discourses of the intel- 
lectual supremacy which takes man captive at some period of his 
existence : 

“ At a certain period in the’lives of all of us—all who live, that is—the 
intellect acquires an undue supremacy; it outgrows the heart and over- 
shadows the conscience. We honour talent above everything; closely 
associated with this comes the tendency to materialism; the union almost 
always leads to profligacy. ,We are fond of argument and we affect epigram ; 
we learn Pope by heart, and repeat Talleyrand’s mots; we grow sarcastic, 
and study Rochefoucauld. Unless some kind, strong influence comes in, 
we grow vicious ; unless we have great talents we become bores. There is 
nothing in our modern civilization that differs so much from that of the 
ancients as our materialism. Theirs was brilliant and attractive, ours is 
gloomy and utilitarian. Compare Horace and Tibullus with the tone of 
the sceptics of to-day. They make life a short and fugitive, but a gay and 
sparkling scene. Our epicureans are coarse and selfish. Instead of symposia 
and the funeral pile extinguished with wine, we have heavy dinners and 
cheap funerals. This, however, is a favourable symptom. Now-a-days the 
best poetry and philosophy—even the best wit and humour—are on the side 
of faith and reverence.” 


Neither is the book destitute of poetical passages, where natural 
scenery and effects are limned with a powerful pencil. For real ex- 
cellence, nevertheless, ‘Singleton Fontenoy’ must yield the palm to 
‘Eustace Conyers,’ a novel written some years afterwards. Here 
Hannay’s gifts as a novelist have decidedly ripened, and the story 
shows a great advance in the capacity to write with order and art. 
In many respects this later work reminds us of those of George 
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Meredith. It is sharp, clear, brilliant, and epigrammatic; more 
subtle than ‘Singleton Fontenoy,’ and altogether higher in conception 
and execution. It has less jollity and youthful glow, bat it has more 
intellect and a deeper meaning. Eustace himself is a man whose 
career is eminently worth studying. He was the son of the Rev. 
J. F. Conyers, vicar of Swillington, a celebrated scholar, and one 
whose ancestry could be traced for we don’t know how many years, 
but enough to satisfy the most rigid admirer of Debrett. The Scan- 
dinavian blood is in his veins, and with the Viking spirit strong upon 
him, Eustace goes to sea early and has a brush or two upon the 
ocean. During one voyage he is enchanted, but only temporarily, 
with a beautiful young Brazilian girl, who returns his passion tenfold, 
but too unwisely and too well, as these dark children of the warm 
climate will when once their passions have become enthralled. It is 
an experience well got over, for when he is far from Brazil the spells 
of the enchanter have lost their power over Eustace. He learns the 
secret of work for the discontented and restless mind—how it is able 
to heal the wounds which time and circumstances create, and make 
the heart buoyant and happy. Eustace’s destiny he discovers after all 
is in old England, where the cultured and amiable Elizabeth Syca- 
more is waiting to be taken by the hand and made completely his 
own. He has a rival, of course, in her affections, but though he 
troubles him much for a time he is at length overthrown. Eustace’s 
ultimate union with Miss Sycamore is a happy ending of feuds which 
have been waged in the two families for more than one generation. 
The tone of this novel is decidedly healthy and manly. It is of the 
sea, salt; and of the earth, fragrant. The characters are almost of a 
life-like type, and not merely puppets upon an improvised stage, 
whose movements can be of no possible interest to any reader. We 
can go with the author through his hero’s history, and recognise the 
truthfulness of his delineation. The book has its faults, but they 
are infinitesimal as compared with its merits, and it would be well if 
more novels of the same type could take the place of the unreal and 
inartistic stories daily issuing from the press at the present day. 
Whether Hannay’s works will ever return upon the tide of popu- 
larity, it is impossible to say, but some of them are decidedly worthy 
of being preserved. We live so much in the present that we have 
only room for the study of those authors whose existence is an 
actuality in our midst, and, of course, in addition those few giants in 
literature whom we cannot and dare not neglect. But to those who 
desire profitable reading—if not in the first rank or even the second, 
yet amongst those writers whose chief claims are honesty of purpose 
and true manliness, enforced by wit, invective, and strong common- 
sense—they cannot do better than have recourse to these intellectual 
labours of James Hannay, which are in some danger of being for- 
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gotten. Not alone to the master spirits is our tribute due, but also 
to those humbler brethren both in the arts of poetry and prose, who 
have power to soothe, to refresh, and to elevate when the mind is not 
at its highest tension. We may admire the oak, but love the daisy ; 
some such feeling animates us with regard to the dead in literature ; 
the highest and the lowliest, if true singers and writers, belong to the 
same grand economy, and according to their several degrees their 
names should be preserved by us their successors from neglect and 
decay. 
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On the West Pier. 


A TALE IN TWO CHAPTELS. 





Cuapter I, 


A HoT summer's night at Brighton, a night when there was no wind 
and no stars, a night so intensely black that the restless, moaning 
waste of waters below was hardly to be distinguished from the move- 
less, silent vault above, save when now and then a break in the inky 
curtain of the latter showed a tawny, orange-coloured gap and the 
gleaming of a crescent point—showed a fainter orange glare on the 
languid roll of the sea, a paler gleam on the wet shingle of the beach. 

Very still that beach was just then. The shingle, a few hours back 
scattered over with children, red-cheeked and short-skirted, shrieking, 
laughing, beating each other with little wooden spades, or splashing 
bare-legged in the surf and foam—with loose-haired nympbs in 
classically fluttering attire—with trim nurserymaids, and wet-legged, 
blowsy, semi-masculine bathing women—was silent and deserted now : 
abandoned to the white bathing machines and gaily-painted boats 
hauled up high and dry, out of reach of the mischievous element with 
which they had been battling all day; and scarcely to be distinguished 
in the darkness. Very silent and dim the parade, so gay with carriages 
and horses, and crowded with pedestrians, that very afternoon. More 
silent still, and still more dim and dark, the town behind. All 
Brighton seemed to have gone to sleep and been buried behind its 
rattling bow windows and brown paper walls. All Brighton seemed 
to be awake and lively on the West Pier. 

No silence there !—no darkness, desertion, or desolation! From end 
to end of the huge, frail-looking, erection nothing but a glitter of 
lamps, green, white, and red, nothing but a sea of people crossing, re- 
crossing, meeting and re-meeting one another, sitting on the benches 
talking, laughing, eating ices, flirting, fooling, perhaps (God knows !) 
grieving, to the languid airs of ‘La Traviata’ or the ‘Blue Danube,’ 
as performed by the band of the Coldstreams, or the hushed and sighing 
murmur of the sea. People of all ages, sexes, nations, and degrees ; 
wealthy publicans with portly wives and overdressed daughters; Jews 
in profusion, male and female, easily distinguishable by too much 
nose, too much full red lip, too much curly hair, too much gaudy 
colour and sham jewelry ; ladies of the “ haut monde” in dinner dress, 
shrouded in shawls and cloaks, and carefully protected by white- 
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cravatted husbands and brothers; ladies of the demi-monde, in war 
paint and plumes, and not shrouded at all in any way; children in 
Highland plaids or sailor costume scampering about, and getting 
_ under every one’s feet; Rotten-Row “swells,” eyeglass in eye and 
drawl on lip; naval officers, happily unconscious of the nauticality 
visible through. every stitch of their ready-made shore garments; 
volunteer officers, bristling in full military uniform; army officers, 
rigidly disguised in the severest “ mufti,’ and supremely oblivious 
of their amateur companions;—all these and a thousand others 
making up the gay-coloured, happy-looking swarm congregated above 
the elastic timbers of the West Pier. 

Rather apart from the crowd, centred round the band at the 
further end of the pier, two young men of the last-mentioned type of 
individual leant against the railing chatting in a low voice—Captain 
Garsford of the —th, a big, dark, good-natured looking man, without 
much strength of character written in his handsome face, and his 
friend Cyril Granger, a smaller, square-built, fair-haired, fair-faced 
young fellow in the same regiment, a soldier all over, trimly put 
together, with a pair of piercing blue eyes and a square resolute chin 
which belied the almost boyish blondness and delicacy of his hair and 
skin. There was a pause in the music, and many people who had 
stood still to listen to a triumphant “ finale’ recommenced their slow 
promenade. These two, however, seemed more lazily inclined. The 
night was hot, and Granger had been riding all the afternoon: it was 
pleasanter to lounge in that quiet corner, puffing faint clouds of blue 
smoke into the still, warm air, and discussing the people about them, 
than to go round and round with the stream like goldfish in a bowl. 

“ Well, it is difficult to tell who 7s who, nowadays,” Granger said at 
last in answer to some remark of his friend ; “ barring paint (and that’s 
not easy to see at night), one set of women dress so closely after 
another that I for one don’t see how you can tell them apart.” 

“ Except in a place like this,” objected the Captain; “in the park 
or opera, I grant it you—sometimes ; but here a 

“ Well, what’s the difference here? Has the place any particular 
touchstone by which to test society of the fairer sex ?” 

“ One touchstone is sufficient. Take this pier for instance, decent 
women don’t walk alone on it.” 

“ Nor your Mdlle. Phryne either, if she can help it.” 

“ Possibly ; but you were speaking of finding out the good-form 
ones. They wouldn’t dream of showing in such a place at all sans 
chaperon of some sort.” 

“ Granted, sometimes, as you observed just now,” said Granger 
slowly, his keen, quiet glance travelling over the throng around him, 
—“ Not always though—look there!” taking the cigar out of his mouth 
to direct attention to a girl passing them, a tall, lithe-looking girl in 
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handsome black silk, and walking with the quick but irresolute step, 
shoulders rather forward and eyes down, but head erect and expression 
both proud and timid, betokening to an experienced eye an unaccus- 
tomedness to being alone in a crowd, and a dislike at once shrinking 
and haughty to the glances cast on her. “ There’s a woman walking 
by herself; but ‘ for a’ that an’ a’ that’ there’s a something about her 
—I‘d lay my life she’s a lady, and good form too.” 

“ That! Why, how the deuee——Good heavens! I should rather 
think so. It’s my sister, man !” 

And it was, for the raised tone and sudden plunge forward startled 
the girl. She turned her head, and the next moment was at her 
brother's side, her hand on his arm, while the look of pleasure and 
relief in her face abundantly proved the truth of Granger's surmise. 
The younger officer drew politely on one side, waiting for an intro- 
duction, but not wishing to appear to claim it. The girl had never 
noticed him. 

“ George, I am so glad,” she said breathlessly. ‘I was beginning 
to be afraid, for I couldn’t see you anywhere, and there are such lots of 
people down there.” 

“ But, my dear girl, what the deuce brought you out at all by 
yourself? Lots of people! I should rather think so. You've no 
business to be here even by day without Mrs. Garsford or someone 
else. It isn’t respectable, iti——-What, in the name of heaven, did 
you do it for ?” 

Garsford was really angry. To have just been in the act of passing 
a stricture on a particular distinction between women, and to find that 
your own sister, the pearl and pride of your life, has unconsciously 
been serving as an example to point the moral, is irritating even to a 
mind usually placid to a fault, and Ethel Garsford, very unused to 
anything like harshness from her brother, flushed all over her delicate 
high-bred face, like a lily smitten by the last red rays of the setting 
sun. Young Granger felt sorry for her, sorry, and yet glad too, that 
he had had keen enough eyes to distinguish the “ good style” in her, 
even among equivocal surroundings. 

“JT am very sorry,” she said gently; “but it was not my fault, 
George. Do not be angry, dear. It was not, indeed. We all came 
out here after dinner, my stepmother and her brother and I, and then 
she fancied that the smell of the sea made her feel sick, and said she 
would go back again. George, I had got so tired of sitting in that 
hot, stuffy drawing-room, with the sun glaring in at the bow window 
allday long; and just then she caught sight of you standing alone, and 
told me that if I wanted to stay out I had better go to you, as she 
would be just as glad of a quiet hour to talk business with her brother. 
I wasn’t quite sure if you would want me,” looking up wistfully into 
her brother's face, “ but she was vexed at my hesitating, and then— 
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when I turned back I could not see you. You had moved, and 
though I went on I began to feel nervous. So don’t be vexed with 
me, dear. You shall take me home now at once if you like.” 

“If I like! Nonsense!” said George, pacified with her, though 
not with the incident. “Of course you can stay with me. It was 
just like Mrs. Garsford’s consummate selfishness, not to put you in my 
care before taking herself off. She’s no more fit to be your chaperone 
than—but of course I like to have you; though, as it happens, I 
wasn’t alone. Granger of ours——Why, where the deuce is he ?” 

But young Granger had disappeared. Moved by the wistful sweet- 
ness of her face to determine that his presence at any rate should 
neither recall the past contre-temps, nor come between the brother and 
sister’s walk, he had quietly taken himself off, and indeed devoted 
some trouble to keeping out of the way of the other two for the 
remainder of the evening. 

He met them again on the following day, however, in company 
with Garsford pee, a severe-looking old country gentleman, with an 
expression of ill-health struggling with a decorous dislike to admitting 
it, and his wife; and George Garsford introduced him to the party 
as “ Cyril Granger, an old chum of mine at Oxford, and one of my 
best friends,” with a cordiality which at once put him on friendly 
terms with the rest. Mrs. Garsford asked him to dine with them 
that day; and Ethel gave him her hand, and a smile wonderfully 
frank and sweet with it, instead of the orthodox English bow. The 
three younger people were soon walking in front cn the pleasantest 
terms imaginable. It was one of those intimacies which spring up 
in a moment, and seem so happy and natural that one can hardly 
believe they have perhaps the length of a summer’s day instead of 
half a life behind them. 

I wonder whether you, my reader, are acquainted with Brighton ? 
Surely yes—for is there any one nowadays who is not? and therefore 
there is little need for me to dwell on the regular occupations and 
amusements which, in that liveliest of watering places, bring day by 
day and hour by hour those who know one another and those who 
do not, into an oft-recurring propinquity which is pleasant, or the 
reverse, according to the amount of liking which people have for 
each other. The early morning bathe from which he used to see her 
returning, with her long hair falling like a veil of golden light around 
her shoulders, or blown out behind her, like one of A. Moore’s nymphs, 
in the wind and sunshine; the long, happy gallops with her and her 
brother over those greenly swelling downs which wall in the merry 
township from the assaults of the north wind ; the lunch afterwards at 
the hotel where the Garsfords were staying; the afternoon promenade 
in the Aquarium to the strains of one of the most perfect bands to be: 
met with anywhere ; and the evening lounge upon the Pier, enlivened 
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by more music, which sounded sweeter and more soul-stirring still 
from the concomitants of rippling waves and star-lit night. Was it 
any wonder that these numerous chances of meeting, combined with 
ever-dangerous idleness and peerless summer weather, should work a 
spell more powerful than that of “ mystic paces and of woven hands” 
over the hearts of two people as young and (for all his soldier life and 
gay fair face, for all her rare beauty, and pride greater even than 
beauty) as fresh and unstained by the contact of the world as Cyril 
Granger and Ethel Garsford ? . 

Little enough she knew of that world, sheltered from all knowledge, 
beyond a vague and shrinking reprobation, of its evils in the old 
country house in Warwickshire, where year by year she had led the 
peaceful busy life of an English maiden and an English gentlewoman. 
As for Cyril, an only son with plenty of money, a soldier who had 
seen fight, and a man of eight and twenty, he might be considered 
rather more remarkable in his degree, being publicly spoken of as 
one who had never flirted with a woman, never cared for a woman’s 
beauty, never striven to win a woman’s heart in all his life, and as 
openly admitting the imputation. 

“T remember my mother,” he said once to a friend. “When I 
meet a woman like her I will go and kneel at her feet, if you will, 
and kiss the dust she walks on. Why not? ‘There is nothing so 
lovely under heaven as a woman pure of all evil and unspotted from 
the world. The question is, where will you find her, nowadays ?” 
When he saw Ethel Garsford ke said to himself, “ She is found,” and 
straightway fell down in his heart and worshipped her. 

And Ethel, recognising by the untaught instincts of womanhood 
that there was something in the touch of this man’s hand when it 
brushed hers, something in the look of his eyes when they gazed 
into hers, different from anything she had ever before felt or seen in 
any other male acquaintance, let her innocent heart drop fluttering 
as a caged bird before the master-touch of his unspoken love, and 
said in her soul, “There is no one like you in the whole wide world. 
Surely it is not wrong to love and admire anything so brave and 
noble when after a few days I may never see it again.” The while 
he was wondering, “ Does she like me even as an acquaintance? and 
how long will it be before she will think me worthy of calling me 
friend ; and how much longer before I may tell. her I love her and 
ask her to be my wife ?” 

Now, when it comes to this, that two people’s pulses beat faster 
when their hands clasp, that the touch of a dress makes them thrill 
and tremble, and the glance of an eye or the breath of a word sends 
them red and white in a moment, the answer to this “ How long !” 
may be counted by days; not weeks, nor yet months. 

. It was night again, and the dark blue waters of the Channel were 
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lapping and gurgling and beating with a lazy murmur against the 
strong girders of the West Pier. There is a bench that runs round 
the further end of it, roofed with glass and divided by a thin wooden 
partition from the damp sea breeze. Between this partition and the 
waves there is a narrow path, and on this path, with arms folded on 
the bulwarks overhanging the moving water, and faces turned up- 
ward to court any stray breath of air that might be stirring, were 
Cyril Granger and Ethel. Seated on the covered bench, though out 
of sight and at the opposite corner to themselves, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Garsford, while George had strolled off to speak to a friend near the 
band. No one else chanced to be behind the barrier. To all intents 
and purposes these two were as alone as though they were on a 
desert island, and no breath of wind stirred the sultry stillness of the 
air, no single star lit the deep blue-black curtain of the sky. The 
hushed ripple of a thousand voices, the faint quiver of the planks to 
a thousand feet, the myriad lights glimmering in the far-off town, 
and repeated in the black mirror at its foot, alone bore token to the 
seething life around them ; and over all the music floated, now loud, now 
low, now rising high, now dying away, but ever sweet and thrilling, 
and idealising that life into a poetry and romance far beyond itself. 

“Tt is like being on the deck of a steamer anchored at night off 
some southern city,” said CyriJ. “ Like the night your brother saved 
my life in the Adriatic,” 

“ Dear George !” said Ethel, softly. George was always dear to her, 
her home idol and earthly god; yet, had she analysed her feelings, 
there was a distinct throb of gratitude added to her appreciation of 
this act. 

“And it is a miracle that he wasn’t drowned himself, that I 
didn’t drag him under,” Cyril went on; “for he could swim as little 
as myself; and yet he never hesitated, but went over the side after 
me like a shot.” 

“Tt was just like him,” said Ethel proudly. “Of course he didn’t 
think of himself. Who would that was worth anything! Do you 
think I could love my brother as I do if he were not just the noblest, 
truest——Ah! I am so glad you are friends,” cried the young 
lady, coming down from her burst of enthusiasm to a pleasingly 
inconsequential little murmur. Cyril was silent for a moment. He 
had been silent for some time before. Speech was not always easy to 
him now, when the only words on his lips were three which in 
his calmer moments it would have seemed madness and presumption 
to utter; and she was too happy in the mere existence of the present 
to care for conversation of any sort. Now, however, something in 
the tones of her voice, as it fell to that softer cadence, stirred him 
beyond his powers of restraint. He looked up at her. Her face, 
thrown a little back, was fair as any unplucked rose in the garden of 
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Eden. He looked down, and her little ungloved hand lay white as 
snow upon the brown wooden barrier upon which they were leaning. 
Involuntarily he clasped his own, hot and trembling as with fever, 
around the slim, cool fingers, and uttered her name, ‘ Ethel !” 

She looked up, and their eyes met. There was no anger in hers, 
only a sweet, virginal surprise and a quiver of agitation about the 
tender glowing lips. Before he could add a word a voice on the other 
side of the thin partition immediately behind them said, 

“The girl is a Miss Garsford. I never saw the man before.” 


Carter II. 


A SECOND voice answered, 

“Then you never saw an awful scamp. I wondered this afternoon, 
when I met him walking with that gentle, lady-like looking girl, 
what she or the parents would say if they knew of the ballet-dancer 
wife in the background.” 

“ Wife?” with a world of accent. 

“Oh! yes, he married her I know, and a jolly little thing she was, 
too. He’s stopped her acting now, though, and keeps her mewed up 
in lodgings in Islington; but she’s back at the Surrey every other 
night, behind the scenes, or looking on.” 

“ Nice lot, those fellows of the —th!” said the first. 

“And this one ‘nicer’ than the rest! Head over heels in debt 
before he took up with little Zitelle at all. Bless you, we hold dozens 
of his acceptances. I wonder what old Garsford would say if it 
came out ?” 

“Kick him out of the house, probably. It isn’t likely, however ; 
for the fellow’s a most consummate hypocrite, and reads the Bible to 
his father just after signing a ‘ post obit, ha! ha! ha!” 

There was more said, but they did not hear it. Till then they had 
stood spell-bound by those first words ; only she had drawn her hand 
away and clenched it with the other against her breast, as if to keep 
down some emotion struggling for utterance ; and he, after one hasty 
movement, as if to withdraw, resigned himself with a half-despairing 
shrug. Had not those first syllables told her the worst? Suddenly 
she started, turned her head, and looked at him full and bravely. 

“Come away. How is it people live, and speak such lies!” she 
said fiercely. Their eyes met again; but there was no answering 
fierceness in his; nothing but a great shame, a great grief and em- 
barrassment, Her whole face altered in a moment, a blush so burning 
as to bring the tears into her eyes, crimsoning it even to agony. 

“Mr. Granger, it is not true—any of it!” she said, in a tone half 
indignant, half-appealing, a tone which in the still watches of the 
night he hears even now. 
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“ Ethel,” he stammered eagerly, “ don’t judge too harshly. I wish 
you had not heard; but if you would let me try and explain——” 

“Explain!” The blush was gone now, and a mortal paleness in its 
place. “I do not think any explanations would be fitting, Mr. Granger. 
If you please, I will go back to my father now.” And then, before 
he could stop her, she had turned and left him with a decision and 
dignity which did not admit of delay. Cyril uttered a hasty word, 
and went off as swiftly in an opposite direction, as if looking for 
some one. 

Captain Garsford had accompanied his friend home, and was 
strolling back along the King’s Road, when he was met by Granger, 
and saw at the first glance that something was amiss. 

“What is the matter!” he cried out hastily. “Has my father had 
one of his attacks again ?” 

“No; but come to my rooms and I'll tell you,” said Cyril, with 
equal agitation. ‘I was looking for you.” 

“Nothing wrong with my father or Ethel? Tell it here, then.” 

“Ag you like. It ¢s about her, in one way. She has found out 
about Zitelle.” 

“Found out! How? Good Heavens! She couldn’t 7 

“She has. I tried to explain and soften it, but she wouldn’t listen 
to me.” 

Nor would Garsford. Before the story was half through he had 
shaken off his friend, and darted away towards the pier; and Cyril, 
left to himself, walked on with a step unusually slow and heavy to 
the hotel where he was lodging. 

But ten minutes back, and how different were his feelings! Do 
what he would, try to occupy himself as he might, he could only see 
two faces relieved against a blue, black sky, one so near, so sweet and 
fair and tender, he had almost drawn it to his breast and hidden it 
there with his own; the other white as death, averted and rigid, with 
an offence which would not even permit of argument. 

Had he been too confident, after all? Surely, if she had cared for 
him she would never have stopped him so harshly ! 

Suddenly—an hour had passed, but it might have been ten, or ten 
minutes, for all he knew of time—a hand was laid on his door-handle, 
and Garsford entered, his face very pale and anxious, though rather 
less so than when he had rushed away. Cyril started up. 

“Well?” he said, quickly. 

“ Well—” Garsford repeated vaguely, “it’s not well; but—— 
sit down, old fellow, and I'll tell you.” 

Cyril sat down again very quietly. 

“Go on,” he said, lifting his eyes kindly to his friend. 

“Granger,” said the elder man, laying his hand suddenly on the 
lieutenant’s shoulder, “do you—remember that day in the Adriatic ?” 
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With a quick movement of his hand to clasp that on his shoulder, 
a quicker backward movement of his head to look into his friend’s face, 
Cyril answered warmly : 

“Do I not, old fellow! Why, I was speaking of it to—to her just 
before those brutes began.” 

To any keener observer than a brother, proverbially the least quick- 
sighted of human beings, it might have seemed significant, that for 
some time back Cyril had found no title by which to allude to Miss 
Garsford but ‘she’ or ‘ her.’ 

George paid less heed to it than ever now. 

“Tt was nothing, really; I’d have done it for any one; but you 
always made a deal of fuss about it. Did you mean it ?” 

“Mean that I owed you my life, and only wish I could repay it you 
any way! Try me, that’s all!” cried Cyril, with perhaps a little 
extra enthusiasm from the fact of the man beside him being “her” 
brother. “I don’t think you'll find me backward, Garsford. By 
Jove, if you only knew , 

“ Yes, yes,” the Captain broke in, “but you mightn’t like—not that 
it would do you any harm, however—you see, this is how it is: I 
went off to Ethel, told her I had just seen you, and that you had told 
me of what she had overheard, and asked her if she had repeated it to 
my father or any one. She was properly angry at that, I assure you; 
asked if you thought so, and if you had forgotten she wasa lady! I 
had no idea she was so excitable; but I suppose it was the unpleasant- 
ness of the subject. She was quite white and trembling, upon my 
honour—and then e 


“You explained how it all happened?” put in Cyril, as his friend 
aused. 

- No; I would have done so, but she stopped me. I thought at 
first it was all up (didn’t I tell you how they would look on the affair 
if they ever found it out ?) but something she said showed me that— 
what do you think ?—I can’t guess how it came about, but it seems 
she has taken it into her head that those Jew beasts were talking of 
you !” 

“Of me!” the words came with an accent of utter surprise and 
agitation, and were accompanied by a hasty movement, as though the 
lieutenant were about to spring to his feet. Garsford’s heavy hand 
held him in his place. 

“Yes; and, Cyril, boy, what I want to ask you is to let it remain 
so. It won’t hurt you; for she'll never breathe a word of it to any 
one, and it doesn’t matter a fig to her how many wives you might 
happen to have.” 

“Let it remain so!” repeated Cyril. The suggestion seemed in 
some sort to stun him. Garsford grasped his shoulder tighter. 

“Yes,” he said, eagerly, almost imploringly; “it will be only a 
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trifle to you, after all; and, Granger, you know what it will be for 
me. Ruin, and absolute ruin! I believe it would simply kill my 
father; and as for Ethel,’ if it weren’t for her implicit belief—bless 
her girl’s heart !—in my sanctity and perfection, she would never be 
willing to coax sufficient supplies from him, as it is, to enable me to 
keep my head afloat and a roof over that poor child at Islington. 
If it were found out, I should be cut off with a shilling, have to 
leave the service, and should have all the Jews down on me ina 
heap.” 

“But would not she—Ethel, keep your secrets?” asked Cyril, too 
much agitated for a nice choice of names. Garsford shook his head. 

“She would try—yes; but it would be just as fatal to me in the 
end. You don’t know that sister of mine, Granger. She’s one of 
those ultra-truthfal, upright girls, without an atom of knowledge of 
the world or of men and their temptations, who would think all this sort 
of thing ‘damnation doubly damned,’ and concealment even worse. I 
verily believe even her love for me wouldn't stand it; and then she 
would be always going on at me to tell my father, and fretting about 
it; and as to continuing to get extra supplies out of him for me, 
there’d be an end of that. She’d break her heart; but she wouldn't 
do it; and in the end it would all come out, and I might as 
well cut my throat now as think of it.” 

“ And—if I agree?” said Cyril, very low. The fire had died out of 
him by now; and the fair face looked ten years older. 

“You will be the saving of me, nothing less; and I shall thank 
you all my life for it. Cyril, you know yourself no man could feel 
more bitterly remorseful than I do for that page of my life; but I 
was younger then, and had got into the hands of an infernally bad 
set. On my honour, ever since I got my step I’ve done my very 
utmost to keep straight, and pay off the interest on my debts at any 
rate.” 

“T know you have, old fellow,” said Cyril, gently. 

“And if I am only given time—they say the poor old Governor 
can’t last more than a couple of years—I can clear everything after- 
wards, and begin afresh. Zitelle will pass muster well enough if she’s 
not blown upon; and she’s been a brick—I will say it for her—since 
we've been married. Sometimes, pon my word, I don’t know how 
she lives on so little; and it would go rather hard on her if I were 
smashed now. Granger, I've laughed at you sometimes and called 
you a ‘stick,’ and too ‘churchy; but, on my soul, when I look at 
that poor old:man, who the doctors say might be carried off by an 
hour’s excitement or worry, and those two women both looking to me 
as their one thing on earth, I envy you, I do indeed. Will you do 
this for me? I wouldn’t ask you if it could hurt you, or if I’d any 


other resource; or even if Ethel hadn’t taken it into her own head; 
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but you’re almost a stranger to her, after all. She didn’t even want 
me to give her any explanation, said your affairs were nothing to her 
(and of course they’re rot, you know) ; and seemed quite in a hurry to 
get away to something else; while if it were me Well, I'll just tell 
you, only don’t laugh at it. She took me round the neck just as I 
was turning away and said: ‘Oh! George, thank God, it isn’t you. 
You are all the world to me. What should I do if you were different 
from what you are!’ Granger, just guess how I felt as I thought—If 
she knew!” 

“She need not do so,” said Cyril, gravely. “I told you I owed you 
my life. If I can pay the debt this way, George, it is done. There! 
don’t say anything. I will leave Brighton to-morrow.” 

“‘Noneed for that, old fellow,” said Garsford, huskily. ‘ You need 
only hold your tongue. I'll bind over Ethel not to breathe a word of 
it to any one; and you may be sure she would never allude to it to 
you.” 

“Tam sure of it; but all the same, it will be better for me to go. 
I don’t care about staying, and—and I think I'll put up my things 
now, and turn in early.” 

He rose as he spoke. It was a hint for the Captain to go, and the 
latter took it. 

“Tam so awfully grateful to you, Cyril,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “ You cannot realize what you've saved me from. I never felt 
nearer putting a builet in my head than an hour ago.” 

“T am glad I did then,” said Cyril, simply. ‘“Good-night, George. 
I suppose if--if circumstances were to make it important to me, you 
wouldn't mind the truth being known after your father’s death ?” 

“Of course not. But you needn’t be afraid. It will never get 
beyond Ethel; and so long as it’s not me she doesn’t care, and will 
forget the whole incident in a week.” 

“Yes? Well—I suppose so. Good-night again, Garsford. You 
will bid them ‘ good-bye’ for me, as I shall not see them again.” 

And then Garsford took himself off finally, with a last wring of the 
hand and volley of thanks, and left his friend to his packing and 
slumbers. 

I doubt whether either took up much of the remaining hours of 
that summer's night. 

He had said that he considered his life owed. Now he had paid it 
away. All the hope and love and passion, all the tender happiness 
and exquisite delights to which two hours back he had been looking 
forward so closely that they seemed almost within his very hand— 
where were they at present? Gone; dead as last year’s wheat; faded 
away as utterly as though they had never been. Garsford had saved 
his life, and had asked this in return. He was his friend, and he 
loved him. It never occurred to him for a moment that he might 
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have let him sink and swum on himself, all the more easily for his 
friend’s wreck, to be a new guardian, protector, and héro to Ethel, 
a son and consolation to the old man. Had any one even suggested 
such a course to him he would have been for knocking him down asa 
sort of “ muscularly Christian” version of the text, “ Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?” No, it was inevitable. Ethel’s 
own words, “ Who that was worth anything would think of him- 
self!” would have been a confirmation of his purpose had any been 
needed. None was, however; and yet—and yet—Oh! God, it was 
very hard! ... 

“My darling! My darling!” he kept saying to himself, as he sat 
with his face hidden in his folded arms on the table. “ My beautiful, 
fair, innocent darling! Oh! Heavens, how I have loved you! and 
I believe you knewit. That look in your pure, sweet face... I 
believe you did ; and if so, what must you think me! My God, shall 
I never see you again, and tell you how it was—never!” And then 
the thought of what Garsford had said of his father’s frail tenure on 
life recurred to him, and was dismissed with a slight shiver. It 
seemed mean to calculate on the chances of a poor old man’s death ; 
and yet it and another idea, still more angrily repulsed, that the truth 
might even come out by some other means and he be cleared, would 
return to him and perhaps nerved him, though all unconsciously, to 
the wretched little practical details of packing, settling his bill, and 
making a poor attempt at swallowing some breakfast before starting 
in the morning. It is often the merciful inability to realise the ¢rre- 
vocableness of our loss in the first hours of an overwhelming grief 
which enables us to bear it even as we do. Cyril Granger was as 
brave a soldier as any in the army list. His friends were indeed fond 
of boasting of a medal won by him when, as a mere boy with only 
ten men behind him, he attacked and carried by assault a stockade 
defended by nearly five times as many well-armed natives in the Abys- 
sinian war; but the courage needful for this was as a drop of water 
beside the mighty ocean compared with that requisite for passing the 
hotel where she lodged, and the window behind which he could fancy 
her sleeping, without even delaying for the too-perilous consolation of a 
last farewell,—a last look into those sweet, brown eyes, in whose liquid 
depths he had almost fancied, for one mad moment on the previous 
evening, that he could read an answer to the love shining in and 
irradiating his own. 

Had he only turned his fixed, despairing gaze from the building 
where she lodged to a solitary female figure seated on one of the 
benches overlooking the sea; had he only known that those dear eyes, 
swollen with weeping, and glazed with sleeplessness, were even then 
gazing drearily over the turbid, tumbling waves, to which she had 
come out to escape from her own thoughts; had he only guessed at 
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the bitter grief and more bitter disappointment of that young heart, 
in its first betrayal, at the agony of girlish shame for the love and 
worship so freely wasted on a man who was married already —a man 
so utterly unworthy as to have dared to insult her by an affection 
which had almost won from her a betrayal of her own secret—he had 
never gone; but her back was turned to him ; and he almost brushed 
against her while his eyes were gazing in the opposite direction with- 
out either of them ever thinking how near, for one moment, they had 
come on that first bitter morning of their sundered lives. Ten 
minutes later and he was in the train en route for London. 

Ten weeks later, and he had got his promotion, and was half-way 
to India with his new regiment; and so it came to pass that Ethel, 
glancing down the first column of the Times one morning—Ethel 
sadly paler and more heavy-eyed than she had been wont to look 


before that fatal visit to Brighton—came upon the following adver- 
tisement :— 


* On the 5th instant, at Aden, on board H.M. troop-ship Abercrombie, 
Cyril Vincent Granger, Captain in H.M. —th Rifles, of typhus fever caught 
in attendance on some of his men.” 


Only one of the thousand and one unfinished romances blown into 
life like the salt sea spray on the sunny planking of the West Pier, 
broken like the waves in bubbles upon the Brighton beach! Only 
one of the myriad “ might-have-beens ” which swell the spoilt chances 
and wasted lives of this world’s history! Only a girl’s faith shaken 
and a true love foiled: a man’s life freely given and nobly spent ; 


and a woman who would have counted it as shame to drop a tear 
upon his grave! 

















Sleeping Love. 





Wiruin a forest as I strayed, 
Far down a sombre autumn glade, 
I found the god of love; 
His bow and arrows cast aside, 
His lovely arms extended wide, 
A depth of leaves above, 
Between o’erarching boughs he made 
A place for sleep in russet shade. 


His lips, more red than any rose, 
Were like a flower that overflows 
With honey pure and sweet ; 
And, clustering round that holy mouth, 
The golden bees in eager drouth 
Plied busy wings and feet ; 
They knew, as every lover knows, 
There’s no such honey-bloom that blows. 


Epmunp W. Go3se. 
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The American Senator. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avutnor or ‘BARcHESTER Towers,’ ‘THE THREE CLERKS,’ ETC. 





Cuapter XLYI. 
IT CANNOT BE ARRANGED. 


Wuen Reginald Morton received his aunt’s letter he understood 
from it more than she had intended. Of course the man to 
whom allusion was made was Mr. Twentyman; and of course the 
discomfort at home had come from Mrs. Masters’ approval of that 
suitor’s claim. Reginald, though he had seen but little of the inside 
of the attorney’s household, thought it very probable that the step- 
mother would make the girl’s home very uncomfortable for her. 
Though he knew well all the young farmer’s qualifications as a 
husband,—namely that he was well to do in the world and bore a 
good character for honesty and general conduct,—still he thoroughly, 
nay heartily approved of Mary’s rejection of the man’s hand. It 
seemed to him to be sacrilege that such a one should have given to 
him such a woman. There was, to his thinking, something about 
Mary Masters that made it altogether unfit that she should pass her 
life as the mistress of Chowton Farm, and he honoured her for the 
persistence of her refusal. He took his pipe and went out into the 
garden in order that he might think of it all as he strolled round his 
little domain. 

But why should he think so much about it? Why should he take 
so deep an interest in the matter? What was it to him whether 
Mary Masters married after her kind, or descended into what he felt 
to be an inferior manner of life? Then he tried to tell himself what 
were the gifts in the girl's possession which made her what she was, 
and he pictured her to himself, running over all her attributes. It 
was not that she specially excelled in beauty. He had seen Miss 
Trefoil as she was being driven about the neighbourhood, and having 
heard much of the young lady as the future wife of his own cousin, 
had acknowledged to himself that she was very handsome. But he 
had thought at the same time that under no possible circumstances 
could he have fallen in love with Miss Trefoil. He believed that he 
did not care much for female beauty, and yet he felt that he could sit 
and look at Mary Masters by the hour together. There was a quiet 
even composure about her, always lightened by the brightness of her 
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modest eyes, which seemed to tell him of some mysterious world 
within, which was like the unseen lovelinezs that one fancies to be 
hidden within the bosom of distant mountains. There was a poem 
to be read there of surpassing beauty, rhythmical and eloquent as 
the music of the spheres, if it might only be given to a man to read 
it. There was an absence, too, of all attempt at feminine self-glorifi- 
cation which he did not analyse but thoroughly appreciated. There 
was no fussy amplification of hair, no made-up smiles, no affectation 
either in her good humour or her anger, no attempt at effect in her 
gait, in her speech, or her looks. She seemed to him to be one who 
had something within her on which she could feed independently of 
the grosser details of the world to which it was her duty to lend her 
hand. And then her colour charmed his eyes. Miss Trefoil was 
white and red ;—white as pearl powder and red as paint. Mary 
Masters, to tell the truth, was brown. No doubt that was the pre- 
vailing colour, if one colour must be named. But there was so rich 
a tint of young life beneath the surface, so soft but yet so visible an 
assurance of blood and health and spirit, that no one could describe 
her complexion by so ugly a word without falsifying her gifts. In all 
her movements she was tranquil, as a noble woman should be. Even 
when she had turned from him with some anger at the bridge, she 
had walked like a princess. There was a certainty of modesty about 
her which was like a granite wall or a strong fortress. As he thought 
of it all he did not understand how such a one as Lawrence Twenty- 
man should haye dared to ask her to be his wife,—or should even 
have wished it. 

We know what were her feelings in regard to himself,—how she 
had come to look almost with worship on the walls within which he 
lived ; but he had guessed nothing of this. Even now, when he 
knew that she had applied to his aunt in order that she might eseape 
from her lover, it did not occur to him that she could care for him- 
self. He was older than she, nearly twenty years older, and even in 
his younger years, in the hard struggles of his early life, had never 
regarded himself as a man likely to find favour with women. There 
was in his character much of that modesty for which he gave her 
such infinite credit. Though he thought but little of most of those 
around him, he thought also but little of himself. It would break 
his heart to ask and be refused ;—but he could, he fancied, live very 
well without Mary Masters. Such, at any rate, had been his own 
idea of himself hitherto; and now, though he was driven to think 
much of her, though on the present occasion he was forced to act on 
her behalf, he would not tell himself that he wanted to take her for 
his wife. He constantly assured himself that he wanted no wife, that 
for him a solitary life would be the best. But yet it made him 
wretched when he reflectel that some man would assuredly marry 
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Mary Masters. He had heard of that excellent but empty-headed 
young man Mr. Surtees. When the idea occurred to him he found 
himself reviling Mr. Surtees as being of all men the most puny, the 
most unmanly, and the least worthy of marrying Mary Masters. Now 
that Mr. Twentyman was certainly disposed of, he almost became 
jealous of Mr. Surtees. 

It was not till three or four o'clock in the afternoon that he went 
out on his commission to the attorney’s house, having made up his 
mind that he would do everything in his power to facilitate Mary’s 
proposed return to Cheltenham. He asked first for Mr. Masters and 
then for Miss Masters, and learned that they were both out together. 
But he had been desired also to see Mrs. Masters, and on enquiring for 
her was again shown into the grand drawing-room. Here he re- 
mained a quarter of an hour while the lady of the house was changing 
her cap and apron, which he spent in convincing himself that this 
house was altogether an unfit residence for Mary. In the chamber 
in which he was standing it was clear enough that no human being 
ever lived. Mary’s drawing-room ought to be a bower in which she 
at least might pass her time with books and music and pretty things 
around her. The squalor of the real living room might be conjec- 
tured from the untouched cleanliness of this useless sanctum. At 
last the lady came to him and welcomed him with very grim courtesy. 
As a client of her husband he was very well ;—but as a nephew of 
Lady Ushant he was injurious. It was he who had carried Mary 
away to Cheltenham where she had been instigated to throw her 
bread-and-butter into the fire——as Mrs. Masters expressed it,—by 
that pernicious old woman Lady Ushant. “Mr. Masters is out walk- 
ing,” she said. Reginald clearly understood by the contempt which 
she threw almost unconsciously into her words that she did not 
approve of her husband going out walking at such an hour. 

“T had a message for him,—and also for you. My aunt, Lady 
Ushant, is very anxious that your daughter Mary should return to 
her at Cheltenham for a while.” The proposition to Mrs. Masters’ 
thinking was so monstrous, and was at the same time so unexpected, 
that it almost took away her breath. At any rate she stood for a 
moment speechless. “My aunt is very fond of your daughter,” he 
continued, “and if she can be spared would be delighted to have her. 
Perhaps she has written to Miss Masters, but she has asked me to 
come over and see if it cannot be arranged.” 

“It cannot be arranged,” said Mrs. Masters. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind 
can be arranged.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“It is only disturbing the girl, and upsetting her, and filling her 
head full of nonsense. What is she to do at Cheltenham? This is 
her home and here she had better be.” Though things had hitherto 
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gone very badly, though Larry Twentyman had not shown himself 
since the receipt of the letter, still Mrs. Masters had not abandoned 
all hope. She was fixed in opinion that if her husband were joined 
with her they could still, between them, so break the girl’s spirit as 
to force her into a marriage. “As for letters,” she continued, “I 
don’t know anything about them. There may have been letters but 
if so they have been kept from me.” She was so angry that she 
could not even attempt to conceal her wrath. 

“Lady Ushant thinks——” began the messenger. 

“Oh yes, Lady Ushant is very well of course. Lady Ushant is 
your aunt, Mr. Morton, and I haven’t anything to say against her. 
But Lady Ushant can’t do any good to that girl. She has got her 
bread to earn, and if she won’t do it one way then she must do it 
another. She’s obstinate and pig-headed, that’s the truth of it. And 
her father’s just as bad. He has taken her out now merely because 
sbe likes to be idle, and to go about thinking herself a fine lady. 
Lady Ushant doesn’t do her any good at all by cockering her up.” 

“My aunt, you know, saw very much of her when she was young.” 

“T know she did, Mr. Morton; and all that has to be undone,— 
and I have got the undoing of it. Lady Ushant is one thing and her 
papa’s business is quite another. At any rate if I have my say she'll 
not go to Cheltenham any more. I don’t mean to be uncivil to you, 
Mr. Morton, or to say anything as oughtn’t to be said of your aunt. 
But when you can’t make people anything but what they are, it’s my 
opinion that it’s best to leave them alone. Good day to you, Sir, and 
I hope you understand what it is that 1 mean.” 

Then Morton retreated and went down the stairs, leaving the lady 
in possession of her own grandeur. He had not quite understood 
what she had meant, and was still wondering at the energy of her 
opposition when he met Mary herself at the front door. Her father 
was not with her, but his retreating form was to be seen entering the 
portal of the Bush. “Oh, Mr. Morton!” exclaimed Mary surprised 
to have the house-door opened for her by him. 

“T have come with a message from my aunt.” 

“She told me that you would do so.” 

“Lady Ushant would of course be delighted to have you if it could 
be arranged.” 

“Then Lady Ushant will be disappointed,” said Mrs. Masters who 
had descended the stairs. “There has been something going on 
behind my back.” 

“I wrote to Lady Ushant,” said Mary. 

“TI call that sly and deceitful ;—very sly and very deceitful. If I 
know it you won’t stir out of this house to go to Cheltenham. I 
wonder Lady Ushant would go to put you up in that way against 
those you’re bound to obey.” 
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“T thought Mrs. Masters had been told,” said Reginald. 

“Papa did know that I wrote,” said Mary. 

“Yes ;—and in this way a conspiracy is to be made up in the 
house! If she goes to Cheltenham I won’t stay here. You may tell 
Lady Ushant that I say that. I’m not going to be oue thing one day 
and another another, and to be made a tool of all round.” Ly this 
time Dolly and Kate had come down from the upper regions and were 
Standing behind their mother. ‘ What do you two do there, standing 
gaping like fools,” said the angry mother. “I suppose your father 
has gone over to the public-house again. That, Miss, is what comes 
from your pigheadiness. Didn’t 1 tell you that you were ruining 
everybody belonging to you?” Before all this was over Reginald 
Morton had escaped, feeling that he could do no good to either side 
by remaining a witness to such a scene. He must take some other 
opportunity of finding the attorney and of learning from him whether 
he intended that his daughter should be allowed to accept Lady 
Ushant’s invitation, 

Poor Mary as she shrunk into the house was nearly heartbroken. 
That such things should be at all was very dreadful, but that the scene 
should have taken place in the presence of Reginald Morton was an 
aggravation of the misery which nearly overwhelmed her. How could 
she make him understand whence had arisen her stepmother’s anger 
and that she herself had been neither sly nor deceitful nor pigheaded ? 


Cuarter XLYII. 
‘BUT THERE IS SOME ONE.” 


Wuen Mr. Masters had gone across to the Bush his purpose had 
certainly been ignoble, but it had had no reference to brandy and 
water. And the allusion made by Mrs. Masters to the probable ruin 
which was to come from his tendencies in that direction had been 
calumnious, for she knew that the man was not given to excess in 
liquor. But as he approached his own house he bethought himself 
that it would not lead to domestic comfort if he were seen returning 
from his walk with Mary, and he had therefore made some excuse as 
to the expediency of saying a word to Runciman whom he espied 
at his own door. He said his word to Runciman, and so loitered 
away perhaps a quarter of an hour, and then went back to his office. 
But his wife had kept her anger at burning heat and pounced upon 
him before he had taken his seat. Sundown was there copying, sitting 
with his eyes intent on the board before him as though he were quite 
unaware of the sudden entrance of his master’s wife. She io her fury 


did not regard Sundown in the least, but at once commenced her 
“What is all this, Mr. Masters,” she said, “about Lady 
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Ushant and going to Cheltenham? I won’t have any going to Chel- 
tenham and that’s flat.” Now the attorney had altogether made up 
his mind that his daughter should go to Cheltenham if her friend 
would receive her. Whatever might be the consequences, they must 
be borne. But he thought it best to say nothing at the first moment 
of the attack, and simply turned his sorrowful round face in silence 
up to the partner of all his cares and the source of so many of them. 
“There have been letters,’ continued the lady ;—“letters which 
nobody has told me nothing about. That proud peacock from 
Hoppet Hall has been here, as though he had nothing to do but carry 
Mary away about the country just as he pleased. Mary won't go to 
Cheltenham with him nor yet without him ;—not if I am to remain 
here.” 

“Where else should you remain, my dear ?” asked the attorney. 

“T’d sooner go into the workhouse than have all this turmoil. 
That's where we are all likely to go if you pass your time between 
walking about with that minx and the public-house opposite.” Then 
the attorney was aware that he had been watched, and his spirit began 
to rise within him. He looked at Sundown, but the man went on 
copying quicker than ever. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Masters, “you shouldn’t talk in that way 
before the clerk. I wanted to speak to Mr. Runciman, and, as to the 
workhouse, I don’t know that there is any more danger now than 
there has been for the last twenty years.” 

“Tt’s always off and on as far as I’cansee. Do you mean to send 
that girl to Cheltenham ?” 

“J rather think she had better go—for a time.” 

“Then I shall leave this house and go with my girls to Norrington.” 
Now this threat, which had been made before, was quite without 
meaning. Mrs. Masters’ parents were both dead, and her brother who 
had a large family certainly would not receive her. ‘‘ I won’t remain 
here, Mr. Masters, if I ain’t to be mistress of my own house. What 
is she to go to Cheltenham for, I should like to know ?” 

Then Sundown was desired by his wretched employer to go into the 
back settlement and the poor man prepared himself for the battle as 
well as he could. “She is not happy here,” he said. 

“ Whose fault is that? Why shouldn’t she be happy? Of course 
you know what it means. She’s got round you because she wants to 
be a fine lady. What means have you to make her a fine lady? If 
you was to die to-morrow what would there be for any of ’em? My 
little bit of money is all gone. Let her stay here and be made to 
marry Lawrence Twentyman. That’s what-I say.” 

“She will never marry Mr. Twentyman.” 

“Not if you go on like this she won't. If you'd done your duty 
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by her like a real father instead of being afraid of her when she 
puts on her tantrums she'd have been at Chowton Farm by this 
time.” 

It was clear to him that now was the time not to be afraid of his 
wife when she put on her tantrums, or at any rate, to appear not to 
be afraid. “She has been very unhappy of late.” 

“Oh, unhappy! She’s been made more of than anybody else in 
this house.” 

“ Andachange will do her good. She has my permission to go ;— 
and go she shall!” ‘hen the word had been spoken. 

“ She shall !” 

“It is very much for the best. While she is here the house is 
made wretched for us all.” 

“Tt’ll be wretcheder yet; unless it would make you happy to see 
me dead on the threshold,—which I believe it would. As for her she’s 
an ungrateful, sly, wicked slut.” 

“She has done nothing wicked that I know of.” 

“ Noi writing to that old woman behind my back ?” 

“She told me what she was doing and showed me the letter.” 

“Yes; of course. The two of you were init. Does that make it 
any better? I say it was sly and wicked; and you were sly and 
wicked as well as she. She has got the better of you, and now you 
are going to send her away from the only chance she'll ever get of 
having a decent home of her own over her head.” 

“There’s nothing more to be said about it, my dear. She'll go to 
Lady Ushant.” Having thus pronounced his dictum with all the 
marital authority he was able to assume he took his hat and sallied 
forth. Mrs. Masters when she was left alone, stamped her foot and 
hit the desk with a ruler that was lying there. Then she went up- 
stairs and threw herself on her bed in a paroxysm of weeping and 
wailing. 

Mr. Masters when he closed his door looked up the street and down 
the street and then again went across to the Bush. Mr. Runciman 
was still there, and was standing with a letter in his hand while one 
of the grooms from Rufford Hall was holding a horse beside him. 
“ Any answer, Mr. Runciman?” said the groom. 

“Only to tell his lordship that everything will be ready for him. 
You'd better go through and give the horse a feed of corn, and get a 
bit of something to eat and a glass of beer yourself.” The man 
wasn’t slow to do as he was bid ;—and in this way the Bush had 
become very popular with the servants of the gentry around the place. 
“His Lordship is to be here from Friday to Sunday with a party, 
Mr. Masters.” 

“Oh, indeed.” 
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“For the end of the shooting. And who do you think he has asked 
to be one of the party ?” 

“ Not Mr. Reginald ?” 

“T don't think they ever spoke in their lives. Who but Larry 
Twentyman !” 

“No!” 

“Tt’ll be the making of Larry. I only hope he won’t cock his 
beaver too high.” 

“Ts he coming ?” 

“T suppose so. He'll be sure to come. His Lordship only tells 
me that there are to be six of ’em on Saturday and five on Friday 
night. But the lad there knew who they all were. There’s Mr. 
Surbiton and Captain Battersby and Sir George are to come over 
with his Lordship from Rufford. And young Mr. Hampton is to 
join them here, and Larry Twentyman is to shoot with them on 
Saturday and dine afterwards. Won't those two Botseys be jealous; 
that’s all ?” 

“Tt only shows what they think of Larry,” said the attorney. 

“Larry Twentyman is a very good fellow,” said the landlord. “I 
don’t know a better fellow round Dillsborough, or one who is more 
always on the square. But he’s weak. You know him as well as I, 
Mr. Masters.” 

“ He’s not so weak but what he can keep what he’s got.” 

“This'll be the way to try him. He'd melt away like water into 
sand if he were to live for a few weeks with such men as his Lord- 
ship’s friends. I suppose there’s no chance of his taking a wife home 
to Chowton with him?’ The attorney shook his head. “That'd 
be the making of him, Mr. Masters; a good girl like that whod 
keep him at home. If he takes it to heart he’ll burst out somewhere 
and spend a lot of money.” . 

The attorney declined Mr. Runciman’s offer of a glass of beer and 
slowly made his way round the corner of the inn by Hobb’s gate to 
the front door of Hoppet Hall. Then he passed on to the church- 
yard, still thinking of the misery of his position. When he reached 
the church he turned, back, still going very slowly, and knocked at 
the door of Hoppet Hall. He was shown at once by Reginald’s old 
housekeeper up to the library, and there in a few minutes he was 
joined by the master of the house. “I was over, looking for you an 
hour or two ago,” said Reginald. 

“T heard you were there, Mr. Morton,” and so I thought I would 
come to you. You didn’t see Mary ?” 

“TI just saw her,—but could hardly say much. She had written 
to my aunt about going to Cheltenham.” 

“I saw the letter before she sent it, Mr. Morton.” 
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“So she told me. My aunt would be delighted to have her, but 
it seems that Mrs. Masters does not wish her to go.” 

“There is some trouble about it, Mr. Morton ;—but I may as well 
tell you at once that I wish her to go. She would be better for 
awhile at Cheltenham with such a lady as your aunt than she can be 
at home. Her stepmother and she cannot agree on a certain point. 
I dare say you know what it is, Mr. Morton ?” 

“Tn regard, I suppose, to Mr. Twentyman ?” 

“Just that. Mrs. Masters thinks that Mr. Twentyman would 
make an excellent husband. And sodoJI. There’s nothing in the 
world against him, and as compared with me he’s a rich man. I 
couldn’t give the poor girl any fortune, and he wouldn’t want any. 
But money isn’t everything.” 

“No indeed.” 

“ He’s an industrious steady young man too, and he has had my 
word with him all through. But I can’t compel my girl to marry 
him if she don’t like him. I can’t even try to compel her. She’s as 
good a girl as ever stirred about a house.” 

“T can well believe that.” 

“And nothing would take such a load off me as to know that she 
was going to be well married. But as she don’t like the young man 
well enough, I won’t have her hardly used.” 

“Mrs. Masters perhaps is—hard to her.” 

“God forbid I should say anything against my wife. I never did, 
and I won't now. But Mary will be better away ; and if Lady Ushant 
will be good enough to take her,—she shall go.” 

“ When will she be ready, Mr. Masters ?” 

“T must ask her about that ;—in a week perhaps, or ten days.” 

“She is quite decided against the young man ?” 

“ Quite. At the bidding of all of us she said she’d take two months 
to think of it. But before the time was up she wrote to him to say 
it could never be. It quite upset my wife; because it would have 
been such an excellent arrangement.” 

Reginald wished to learn more but hardly knew how to ask the 
father questions. Yet, as he had been trusted so far, he thought that 
he might be trusted altogether. “I must own,” he said, “that I 
think that Mr. Twentyman would hardly be a fit husband for your 
daughter.” 

“ He is a very good young man.” 

“Very likely ;—but she is something more than a very good young 
woman. A young lady with her gifts will be sure to settle well in 
life some day.” The attorney shook his head. He had lived long 
enough to see many young ladies with good gifts find it difficult to 
settle in life; and perhaps that mysterious pcem which Reginald 
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found in Mary’s eyes was neither visible nor audible to Mary’s father. 
“T did hear,” said Reginald, “ that Mr. Surtees——” 

“ There’s nothing in that.” 

“Oh, indeed. I thought that perhaps as she is so determined not 
to do as her friends would wish, that there might be something else.” 
He said this almost as a question, looking close into the attorney’s 
eyes as he spoke. 

“It is always possible,” said Mr. Masters. 

“ But you don’t think there is anybody ?” 

“Tt is very hard to say, Mr. Morton.” 

** You don’t expect anything of that sort ” 

Then the attorney broke forth into sudden confidence. “To tell 
the truth then, Mr. Morton, I think there is somebody, though who 
it is I know as little as the baby unborn. She sees nobody here at 
Dillsborough to be intimate with. She isn’t one of those who would 
write letters or do anything on the sly.” 

“ But there is some one ?” 

“She told me as much herself. That is when I asked her, she 


would not deny it. Then I thought that perhaps it might be some- 
body at Cheltenham.” 


“ T think not.” 


“She was there so short a time Mr. Morton; and Lady Ushant 
would be the last person in the world to let such a thing as that go 
on without telling her parents.” 


“T don’t think there was any one at Cheltenham. She was only 
there a month.” 


“T did fancy that perhaps that was one reason why she should want 
to go back.” 

“T don’t believe it. I don’t in the least believe it,” said Reginald 
enthusiastically. ‘“ My aunt would have been sure to have seen it. 
It would have been impossible without her knowledge. But there is 
somebody ?” 

“T think so, Mr. Masters ;—and if she does go to Cheltenham per- 
haps Lady Ushant had better know.” To this Reginald agreed, or 
half agreed. It did not seem to him to be of much consequence what 
might be done at Cheltenham. He felt certain that the lover was 
not there. And yet who was there at Dillsborough ? He hed seen 
those young Botseys about. Could it possibly be one of them? And 
during the Christmas vacation the rector’s scamp of a son had been 
home from Oxford,—to whom Mary Masters had barely spoken. Was 
it young Mainwaring? or could it be possible that she had turned an 
eye of favour on Dr. ° Napper s elegantly-dressed assistant. There was 
nothing too monstrous for him to suggest to himself as soon as the 
attorney had left him. 


But there was a young man in Dillsborough,—one man at any rate 
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young enough to be a lover,—of whom Reginald did not think; as to 
whom, had his name been suggested as that of the young man to whom 
Mary’s heart had been given, he would have repudiated such a sug- 
gestion with astonishment and anger. But now, having heard this 
from the girl’s father, he was again vexed, and almost as much dis- 
gusted as when he had first become aware that Larry Twentyman 
was a suitor for her hand. Why should he trouble himself about a 
girl who was ready to fall in love with the first man that she saw 


about the place? He tried to pacify himself by some such question 
as this, but tried in vain. 


Cuapter XLYVIII. 


THE DINNER AT THE BUSH. 


Hens is the letter which at his brother-in-law’s advice Lord Rufford 
wrote to Arabella ; 


; “ Rufford, 3 February, 1875. 
“My dear Miss Trefoil, 


“Tt is a great grief to me that I should have to answer your 
letter in a manner that will I fear not be satisfactory to you. I can 
only say that you have altogether mistaken me if you think that I 
have said anything which was intended as an offer of marriage. I 
cannot but be very much flattered by your good opinion. I have had 
much pleasure from our acquaintance, and I should have been glad if 
it could have been continued. But I have had no thoughts of mar- 
riage. IfI have said a word which has, unintentionally on my part, 
given rise to such an idea I can only beg your pardon heartily. If I 
were to add more after what I have now said perhaps you would take 
it as an impertinence. 

“ Yours most sincerely, 
“ RuFForD.” 


He had desired to make various additions and suggestions which 
however had all been disallowed by Sir George Penwether. He had 
proposed among other things to ask her whether he should keep Jack 
for her for the remainder of the season or whether he should send 
the horse elsewhere, but Sir George would not allow a word in the 
letter about Jack. ‘ You did give her the horse then?” he asked. 

“T had hardly any alternative as the things went. She would 
have been quite welcome to the horse if she would have let me alone 
afterwards.” 


“No doubt; but when young gentlemen give young ladies 
horses——” 

“‘T know all about it, my dear fellow. Pray don’t preach more 
than you_can help. Of course I have been an infernal ass. 
all that. But as the horse is hers 
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“Say nothing about the horse. Were she to ask for it of course 
she could have it ; but that is not likely.” 

“ And you think I had better say nothing else.” 

“Not a word. Of course it will be shown to all her friends and 
may possibly find its way into print. I don’t know what steps such 
a young lady may be advised to take. Her uncle is a man of honour. 
Her father is an ass and careless about everything. Mistletoe will 
not improbably feel himself bound to act ‘as,though he were her 
brother. They will, of course, all think you to be a rascal,—and 
will say so.” 

“Tf Mistletoe says so I'll horsewhip him.” 

“No you won't, Rufford. You'll remember that this woman is a 
woman, and that a woman’s friends are bound to stand up for her. 
After all your hands are not quite clean in the matter.” 

“‘T am heavy enough on myself, Penwether. I have been a fool 
and I own it. But I have done nothing unbecoming a gentleman.” 
He was almost tempted to quarrel with his brother-in-law, but at last 
he allowed the letter to be sent just as Sir George had written it, and 
then tried to banish the affair from his mind for the present so that 
he might enjoy his life till the next hostile step should be taken by 
the Trefoil clan. 

When Larry Twentyman received the lord’s note, which was left at 
Chowton Farm by Hampton’s groom, he was in the lowest depth of 
desolation, He had intended to hunt that day in compliance with 
John Morton’s advice, but had felt himself quite unable to make the 
effort. It was not only that he had been thrown over by Mary 
Masters, but that everybody knew that he had been thrown over. If 
he had kept the matter secret, perhaps he might have borne it ;—but it 
is so hard to bear a sorrow of which all one’s neighbours are conscious ! 
When a man is reduced by poverty to the drinking of beer instead 
of wine, it is not the loss of the wine that is so heavy on him as the 
consciousness that those around him are aware of the reason. And 
he is apt to extend his idea of this consciousness to a circle that is 
altogether indifferent to the fact. That a man should fail in his love 
seems to him to be of all failures the most contemptible, and Larry 
thought that there would not be one in the field unaware of his mise- 
rable rejection. In spite of his mother’s prayers he had refused to go, 
and had hung about the farm all day. 

Then there came to him Lord Rufford’s note. It had been quite 
unexpected, and a month or two before, when his hopes had still been 
high in regard to Mary Masters, would have filled him with delight. 
It was the foible of his life to be esteemed a gentleman, and his poor 
ambition to be allowed to live among men of higher social standing 
than himself. Those dinners of Lord Rufford’s at the Bush had been 


a special grief to him. The young lord had been always courteous to 
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him in the field, and he had been able as he thought, to requite such 
courtesy by little attentions in the way of game preserving. If 
pheasants from Dillsborough Wood ate Goarly’s wheat, so did they 
eat Larry Twentyman’s barley. He had a sportsman’s heart, above 
complaint as to such matters, and had always been neighbourly to the 
lord. No doubt pheasants and hares were left at his house whenever 
there was shooting in the neighbourhood,—which to his mother 
afforded great consolation. But Larry did not care for the pheasants 
and hares. Had he so pleased he could have shot them on his own 
land ;—but he did not preserve, and, as a good neighbour, he regarded 
the pheasants and hares as Lord Rufford’s property. He felt that he 
was behaving as a gentleman as well as a neighbour, and that he 
should be treated as such. Fred Botsey had dined at the Bush with 
Lord Rufford, and Larry looked on Fred as in no way better than 
himself. 

Now at last the invitation had come. He was asked to a day’s 
shooting, and to dine with the lord and his party at the inn. How 
pleasant would it be to give a friendly nod to Runciman as he went 
into the room, and to assert afterwards in Botsey’s hearing something 
of the joviality of the evening. Of course Hampton would be there, 
as Hampton’s servant had brought the note, and he was very anxious 
to be on friendly terms with Mr. Hampton. Next to the lord himself 
there was no one in the hunt who carried his head so high as young 
Hampton. 

But there arose to him the question whether all this had not arrived 
too late! Of what good is it to open up the true delights of life to a 
man when you have so scotched and wounded him that he has no 
capability left of enjoying anything? As he sat lonely with his pipe 
in his mouth he thought for a while that he would decline the invita- 
tion. The idea of selling Chowton Farm and of establishing himself 
at some Antipodes in which the name of Mary Masters should never 
have been heard, was growing upon him. Of what use would the 
friendship of Lord Rufford be to him at the other side of the globe ? 

At last, however, the hope of giving that friendly nod to Runciman 
overcame him, and he determined to go. He wrote a note, which 
caused him no little thought, presenting his compliments to Lord 
Rufford and promising to meet his lordship’s party at Dillsborough 
Wood. 

The shooting went off very well, and Larry behaved himself with 
propriety. He wanted the party to come in and lunch, and had given 
sundry instructions to his mother on that head. But they did not 
remain near to his place throughout the day, and his efforts in that 
direction were not successful. Between five and six he went home, 
and at half-past seven appeared at the Bush attired in his best. He 
never yet had sat down with a lord, and his mind misgave him a little ; 
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but he had spirit enough to look about for Runciman,—who, however, 
was not to be seen. 

Sir George was not there, but the party had been made up, as 
regarded the dinner, by the addition of Captain Glomax, who had 
returned from hunting. Captain Glomax was in high glee, having 
had,—as he declared,—the run of the season. When a Master has 
been deserted on any day by the choice spirits of his hunt he is 
always apt to boast to them that he had on that occasion the run of 
the season. He had taken a fox from Impington right across to 
Hogsborough, which, as every one knows, is just on the borders of 
the U.R.U., had then run him for five miles into Lord Chiltern’s 
country, and had killed him in the centre of the Brake Hunt, after 
an hour and a half, almost without a check. “It was one of those 
straight things that one doesn’t often see nowadays,” said Glomax. 

“ Any pace?” asked Lord Rufford. 

“Very good, indeed, for the first forty minutes. I wish you had 
all been there. It was better fun I take it than shooting rabbits.” 

Then Hampton put the Captain through his facings as to time and 
distance and exact places that had been passed, and ended by express- 
ing an opinion that he could have kicked his hat as fast on foot. 
Whereupon the Captain begged him to try, and hinted that he did 
not know the country. In answer to which Hampton offered to bet 
a five-pound note that young Jack Runce would say that the pace 
had been slow. Jack was the son of the old farmer whom the Senator 
had so disgusted, and was supposed to know what he was about on a 
horse. But Glomax declined the bet saying that he did not care a 
for Jack Runce. He knew as much about pace as any farmer, 
or for the matter of that any gentleman, in Ufford or Rufford, and the 
pace for forty minutes had been very good. Nevertheless all the 
party were convinced that the “thing” had been so slow that it had 
not been worth riding to ;—a conviction which is not uncommon with 
gentlemen when they have missed a run. In all this discussion poor 
Larry took no great part though he knew the country as well as any 
one. Larry had not as yet got over the awe inspired by the lord in 
his black coat. 

Perhaps Larry’s happiest moment in the evening was when Runci- 
man himself brought in the soup, for at that moment Lord Rufford 
put his hand on his shoulder and desired him to sit down,—and 
Runciman both heard and saw it. And at dinner, when the cham- 
pagne had been twice round, he became more comfortable. The 
conversation got upon Goarly, and in reference to that matter he was 
quite at home. “It’s not my doing,” said Lord Rufford. “I have 
instructed no one to keep him locked up.” 


: “Tt’s a very good job from all that I can hear,” said Tom Sur- 
iton. 
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“ All I did was to get Mr. Masters here to take up the case for me, 
and I learned from him to-day that the rascal had already agreed to 
take the money I offered. He only bargains that it shall be paid 
into his own hands,—no doubt desiring to sell the attorney he has 
employed.” 

“ Bearside has got his money from the American Senator, my 
lord,” said Larry. 

. “They may fight it out among them. I don’t care who gets the 
money or who pays it as long as I’m not imposed upon.” 

«We must proceed against that man Scrobby,” said Glomax with 
all the authority of a Master. 

“ You'll never convict him on Goarly’s evidence,” said the lord. 

Then Larry could give them further information. Nickem had 
positively traced the purchase of the red herrings. An old woman 
in Rufford was ready to swear that she herself had sold them to 
Mrs. Scrobby. Tom Surbiton suggested that the possession of red 
herrings was not of itself a crime. Hampton thought that it was 
corroborative. Captain Battersby wanted to know whether any of 
the herrings were still in existence, so that they could be sworn to. 
Glomax was of opinion that villainy of so deep a dye could not have 
taken place in any other hunting country in England. 


“There’s been strychnine put down in the Brake too,” said 
Hampton. 


“ But not in cartloads,” said the Master. 

“T rather think,” said Larry, “ that Nickem knows where the strych- 
nine was bought. That'll make a clear case of it. Hanging would 
be too good for such a scoundrel.” ‘This was said after the third 
glass of champagne, but the opinion was one which was well received 
by the whole company. After that the Senator’s conduct was dis- 
cussed, and they all agreed that in the whole affair that was the 
most marvellous circumstance. “They must be queer people over 
there,” said Larry. 

“ Brutes!” said Glomax. “They once tried a pack of hounds 
somewhere in one of the States, but they never could run a yard.” 

There was a good deal of wine drank, which was not unusual at Lord 
Rufford’s dinners. Most of the company were seasoned vessels, and 
none of them were much the worse for what they drank. But the 
generous wine got to Larry’s heart, and perhaps made his brain a 
little soft. Lord Rufford remembering what had been said about the 
young man’s misery tried to console him by attention; and as the 
evening wore on, and when the second cigars had been lit all round, 
the two were seated together in confidential conversation at a corner 
of the table. ‘“ Yes, my lord; I think I shall hook it,” said Larry. 
“Something has occurred that has made the place not quite so com- 
fortable to me; and as it is all my own I think I shall sell it.” 
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“We should miss you immensely in the hunt,” said Lord Rufford, 
who of course knew what the something was. 

“It’s very kind of you to say so, my lord. But there are things 
which may make a man go.” 

“ Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“ Just a young woman, my lord. I don’t want it talked about, but 
I don’t mind mentioning it to you.” 

“You should never let those troubles touch you so closely,” said his 
lordship, whose own withers at this moment were by no means unwrung. 

“T daresay not. Butif you feel it, how are you tohelpit? I 
shall do very well when I get away. Chowton Farm is not the only 
spot in the world.” 

“ But a man so fond of hunting as you are!” 

“ Well ;—yes. I shall miss the hunting, my lord,—shan’t I? If 
Mr. Morton don’t buy the place I should like it to go to your lord- 
ship. I offered it to him first because it came from them.” 

“ Quite right. By-the-bye, I hear that Mr. Morton is very ill.” 

“So I heard,” said Larry. “Napper has been with him, I know, 
and I fancy they have sent for somebody from London. I don’t 
know that he cares much about the land. He thinks more of the 
foreign parts he’s always in. I don’t believe we should fall out about 
the price, my lord.” Then Lord Rufford explained that he would not 
go into that matter just at present, but that if the place were in the 
market he would certainly like to buy it. He, however, did as John 
Morton had done before, and endeavoured to persuade the poor fellow 
that he should not alter the whole tenour of his life because a young 
lady would not look at him. 

“Good night, Mr. Runciman,” said Larry as he made his way 
down stairs to the yard. ‘We've had an uncommon pleasant 
evening.” ; 

“Tm glad you’ve enjoyed yourself, Larry.” Larry thought that 
his Christian name from the hotel keeper’s lips had never sounded so 
offensively as on the present occasion. 


Cuapter XLIX. 


MISS TREFOIL’S DECISION. 


Lorp Rurrorp’s letter reached Arabella at her cousin’s house, in due 
course, and was handed to her in the morning as she came down 
to breakfast. The envelope bore his crest and coronet, and she was 
sure that more than one pair of eyes had already seen it. Her 
mother had been in the room some time before her, and would of 
course know that the letter was from Lord’ Rufford. An indiscreet 
word or two had been said in the hearing of Mrs. Connop Green,—as 
to which Arabella had already scolded her mother most vehemently, 
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and Mrs. Connop Green too would probably have seen the letter, and 
would know that it had come from the lover of whom boasts had been 
made. The Connop Greens would be ready to worship Arabella down 
to the very soles of her feet if she were certainly,—without a vestige 
of doubt,—engaged to be the wife of Lord Rufford. But there had 
been so many previous mistakes! And they, too, had heard of Mr. 
John Morton. They too were a little afraid of Arabella though she 
was undoubtedly the niece of a Duke. 

She was aware now,—as always,—how much depended on her 
personal bearing; but this was a moment of moments! She would 
fain have kept the letter, and have opened it in the retirement of her 
own room. She knew its terrible importance, and was afraid of her 
own countenance when she should read it. All the hopes of her life 
were contained in that letter. But were she to put it in her pocket 
she would betray her anxiety by doing so. She found herself bound 
to open it and read it at once,—and she did open it and read it. 

After all it was what she had expected. It was very decided, very 
short, very cold, and carrying with it no sign of weakness. But it 
was of such a letter that she had thought when she resolved that she 
would apply to Lord Mistletoe, and endeavour to put the whole family 
of Trefoil in arms. She had been,—so she had assured herself,—quite 
sure that that kind, loving response which she had solicited, would 
not be given to her. But yet the stern fact, now that it was abso- 
lutely in her hands, almost overwhelmed her. She could not restrain 
the dull dead look of heart-breaking sorrow which for a few moments 
clouded her face,—a look which took away all her beauty, lengthening 
her cheeks, and robbing her eyes of that vivacity which it was the 
task of her life to assume. “Is anything the matter, my dear ?” asked 
Mrs. Connop Green. 

Then she made a final effort,—an heroic effort. “What do 
you think, mamma?” she said, paying no attention to her cousin’s 
enquiry. 

“‘ What is it, Arabella ?” 

“Jack got some injury that day at Peltry, and is so lame that 
they don’t know whether he'll ever put his foot to the ground 
again.” 

a? Poor fellow,” said Mr. Green. ‘ Who is Jack ?” 

“ Jack is a horse, Mr. Green ;—and such a horse that one cannot 
but be sorry for him. Poor Jack! I don’t know any Christian whose 
lameness would be such a nuisance.” 

“ Does Lord Rufford write about his horses ?” asked Mrs. Connop 
Green, thus betraying that knowledge as to the letter which she had 
obtained from the envelope. 

“Tf you must know all the truth about it,” said Arabella, “the 
horse is my horse, and not Lord Rufford’s. And as he is the only 
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horse I have got, and as he’s the dearest horse in all the world, you 
must excuse my being a little sorry about him. Poor Jack!” After 
that the breakfast was eaten and everybody in the room believed the 
story of the horse’s lameness—except Lady Augustus. 

When breakfast and the loitering after breakfast were well over, 
so that she could escape without exciting any notice, she made her 
way up to her bedroom. In a few minutes,—so that again there 
should be nothing noticeable,—her mother followed her. But her 
door was locked. “It is I, Arabella,” said her mother. 

“You can’t come in at present, mamma. I am busy.” 

“ But Arabella !” ; 

“You can’t come in at present, mamma.” Then Lady Augustus 
slowly glided away to her own room and there waited for tidings. 

The whole form of the girl’s face was altered when she was alone. 
Her features in themselves were not lovely. Her cheeks and chin 
were heavy. Her brow was too low, and her upper lip too long. 
Her nose and teeth were good, and would have been very handsome 
had they belonged to a man. Her complexion had always been good 
till it had been injured by being improved,—and so was the carriage 
of her head and the outside lines of her bust and figure, and her 
large eyes, though never soft, could be bright and sparkle. Skill had 
done much for her and continued effort almost more. But now the 
effort was dropped and that which skill had done turned against 
her. She was haggard, lumpy, and almost hideous in her bewildered 
grief. 

Had there been a word of weakness in the short letter she might 
have founded upon it some hope. It did not occur to her that he 
had had the letter written for him, and she was astonished at its curt 
strength. How could he dare to say that she had mistaken him? 
Had she not lain in his arms while he embraced her? How could he 
have found the courage to say that he had had no thought of mar- 
riage when he had declared to her that he loved her. She must have 
known that she had hunted him as a fox is hunted;—and yet she 
believed that she was being cruelly ill-used. For a time all that 
dependence on Lord Mistletoe and her uncle deserted her. What 
effect could they have on a man who would write such a letter as 
that? Had she known that the words were the words of his brother- 
in-law, even that would have given her some hope. 

But what should she do? Whatever steps she took she must take 
at once. And she must tell her mother. Her mother’s help would 
be necessary to her now in whatever direction she might turn her 
mind. She almost thought that she would abandon him without 
another word. She had been strong in her reliance on family aid till 
the time for invoking it had come; but now she believed that it 
would be useless. Could it be that such a man as this would be 
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driven into marriage by the interference of Lord Mistletoe! She 
would much like to bring down some punishment on his head ;—but 
in doing so she would cut all other ground from under her own 
feet. There were still open to her Patagonia and the Paragon. 

She hated the Paragon, and she recoiled with shuddering from the 
idea of Patagonia. But as for hating—she hated Lord Rufford too. 
And what was there that she loved? She tried to ask herself some 
questions even as to that. There certainly was no man for whom 
she cared a straw; nor had there been for the last six or eight years. 
Even when he was kissing her she was thinking of her built-up hair, 
of her pearl powder, her paint, and of possible accidents and untoward 
revelations, The loan of her lips had been for use only, and not for 
any pleasure which she had even in pleasing him. In her very 
swoon she had felt the need of being careful at all points. It was all 
labour, and all care,—and, alas, alas, all disappointment ! 

But there was a future through which she must live. How might 
she best avoid the misfortune of poverty for the twenty, thirty, or 
forty years which might be accorded to her? What did it matter 
whom or what she hated? The housemaid probably did not like 
cleaning grates ; nor the butcher killing sheep; nor the sempstress 
stitching silks. She must live. And if she could only get away 
from her mother that in itself would be something. Most people 
were distasteful to her, but no one so much as her mother. Here in 
England she knew that she was despised among the people with whom 
she lived. And now she would be more despised than ever. Her 
uncle and aunt, though she disliked them, had been much to her. It 
was something,—that annual visit to Mistletoe, though she never en- 
joyed it when she was there. But she could well understand that 
after such a failure as this, after such a game, played before their 
own eyes in their own house, her uncle and her aunt would drop her 
altogether. She had played this game so boldly that there was 
no retreat. Would it not therefore be better that she should fly 
altogether. 

There was atime on that morning in which she had made up her 
mind that she would write a most affectionate letter to Morton, telling 
him that her people had now agreed to his propositions as to settle- 
ment, and assuring him that from henceforward she would be all his 
own. She did think that were she to do so she might still go with 
him to Patagonia. But, if so, she must do it at once. ‘he delay had 
already been almost too long. In that case she would not say a word 
in reply to Lord Rufford, and would allow all that to be as though it 
had never been. Then again there arose to her mind the remem- 
brance of Rufford Hall, of all the glories, of the triumph over every- 
body. ‘Then again there was the idea of a “forlorn hope.” She 
thought that she could have brought herself to do it, if only death 
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would have been the alternative of success when she had resolved to 
make the rush, 

It was nearly one when she went to her mother and even then she 
was undecided. But the joint agony of the solitude and the doubts 
had been too much for her and she found herself constrained to seek 
a councillor. “He has thrown you over,” said Lady Augustus as 
soon as the door was closed. 

“ Of course he has,” said Arabella walking up the room, and again 
playing her part even before her mother. 

“ I knew it would be so.” 

“ You knew nothing of the kind, mamma, and your saying so is 
simply an untruth. It was you who put me up to it.” 

“ Arabella, that is false.” 

“ It wasn’t you, I suppose, who made me throw over Mr. Morton 
and Bragton.” 

“ Certainly not.” 


“ That is so like you, mamma. There isn’t a single thing that you 
do or say that you don’t deny afterwards.” These little compliments 
were so usual among them that at the present moment they excited 
no great anger. “ There’s his letter. I suppose you had better read 
it.” And she chucked the document to her mother. 

“ It is very decided,” said Lady Augustus. 

“Tt is the falsest, the most impudent, and the most scandalous 
letter that a man ever wrote toa woman. I could horsewhip him for 
it myself if I could get near him.” 

“ Ts it all over, Arabella ?” 

“ All over! What questions you do ask, mamma? No, It is 
not all over. I'll stick to him like a leech. He proposed to me as 
plainly as any man ever did to any woman. I don’t care what people 
may say or think. He hasn’t heard the last of me; and so he'll find.” 
And thus in her passion she made up her mind that she would not 
yet abandon the hunt. 

“ ‘What will you do, my dear ?” 

“ What will Ido? How am I to say whatI willdo? IfI were 
standing near him with a knife in my hand I would stick it into his 
heart. I would! Mistaken him! Liar! They talk of girls lying ; 
but what girl would lie like that ?” 

“ But something must be done.” 

“ Tf papa were not such a fool as he is, he could manage it all for 
me,” said Arabella dutifully. “I must see my father and I must 
dictate a letter for him. Where is papa?” 

“ In London, I suppose.” 

“ You must come up to London with mo to-morrow. We shall 
have to go to his club and get him out. It must be done immediately ; 
and then I must see Lord Mistletoe, and I will write to the Duke.” 
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“Would it not be better to write to your papa?” said Lady 
Augustus not liking the idea of being dragged away so quickly from 
comfortable quarters. 

“No; it wouldn’t. If you won't go I shall, and you must give 
me some money. I shall write to Lord Rufford too.” 

And so it was at last decided, the wretched old woman being 
dragged away up to London on some excuse which the Connop 
Greens were not very sorry to accept. But on that same afternoon 
Arabella wrote to Lord Rufford. 


* Your letter has amazed me. I cannot understand it. It seems 
to be almost impossible that it should really have come from you. 
How can you say that I have mistaken you? There has been no 
mistake. Surely that letter cannot have been written by you. 

“ Of course I have been obliged to tell my father everything. 

“ ARABELLA.” 


On the following day at about four in the afternoon the mother and 
daughter drove up to the door of Graham’s Club in Bond Street, and 
there found Lord Augustus. With considerable difficulty he was 
induced to come down from the whist room, and was forced into the 
brougham. He was a handsome fat man, with a long grey beard, who 
passed his whole life in eating, drinking, and playing whist, and was 
troubled by no scruples and no principles. He would not cheat at 
cards because it was dangerous and ungentlemanlike, and if discovered 
would lead to his social annihilation ; but as to paying money that he 
owed to tradesmen, it never occurred to him as being a desirable 
thing as long as he could get what he wanted without doing so. He 
had expended his own patrimony and his wife’s fortune, and now 
lived on an allowance made to him by his brother. Whatever funds 
his wife might have, not a shilling of them ever came from him. 
When he began to understand something of the nature of the business 
on hand, he suggested that his brother, the duke, could do what was 
desirable infinitely better than he could. “ He won’t think anything 
of me,” said Lord Augustus. 

“We'll make him think something,” said Arabella sternly. “You 
must do it, papa. They'd turn you out of the club if they knew that 
you ‘had refused.” Then he looked up in the brougham and snarled 
at her. “Papa you must copy the letter and sign it.” 

“How am I to know the truth of it all?” he asked. 

“Tt is quite true,” said Lady Augustus. There was very much 
more of it, but at last he was carried away bodily, and in his daughter’s 
presence he did write and sign the following letter ;— 


“ My Lord, 
“T have heard from my daughter a story which has surprised 
me very much, It appears that she has been staying with you at 
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Rufford Hall and again at Mistletoe, and that while at the latter 
place you proposed marriage toher. She tells me with heart-breaking 
concern that you have now repudiated your own proposition,—not 
only once made but repeated. Her condition is most distressing. 
She is in all respects your Lordship’s equal. As her father I am 
driven to ask you what excuse you have to make, or whether she has 
interpreted you aright. 
“ T have the honour to be, 
“ Your very humble servant, 
“ Auaustus TREFOIL.” 





Carter L. 
“IN THESE DAYS ONE CAN'T MAKE A MAN MARRY.” 


Tus was going on while Lord Rufford was shooting in the neighbour- 
hood of Dillsborough ; and when the letter was being put into its 
envelope at the lodgings in Orchard Street, his Lordship was just 
sitting down to dinner with his guests at the Bush. At the same 
time John Morton was lying ill at Bragton ;—a fact of which Arabella 
was not aware. 
The letter from Lord Augustus was put into the post on Saturday 
evening; but when that line of action was decided upon by Ara- 
bella she was aware that she must not trust solely to her father. 
Various plans were fermenting in her brain; all, or any of which 
if carried out at all, must be carried out at the same time and at 
once. There must be no delay, or that final chance of Patagonia 
would be gone. The leader of a forlorn hope, though he be ever so 
resolved to die in the breach, still makes some preparation for his 
escape. Among her plans the first in order was a resolution to see 
Lord Mistletoe whom she knew to be in town. Parliament was to 
meet in the course of the next week and he was to move the 
address. There had been much said about all this at Mistletoe 
from which she knew that he was in London preparing himself 
among the gentlemen at the Treasury. Then she herself would 
write to the Duke. She thought that she could concoct a letter 
that would move even his heart. She would tell him that she was a 
daughter of the house of Trefoil,—and “all that kind of thing.” 
She had it distinctly laid down in her mind. And then there was 
another move which she would make before she altogether threw up 
the game. She would force herself into Lord Rufford’s presence and 
throw herself into his arms,—at his feet if need be,—and force him 
into compliance. Should she fail then she, too, had an idea what a 
raging woman could do. But her first step now must be with her 
cousin Mistletoe. She would not write to the Duke till she had seen 
her cousin. 
Lord Mistletoe when in London lived at the family house in Picca- 
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dilly, and thither éarly on the Sunday morning she sent a note to 
say that she especially wished to see her cousin and would call at 
three o’clock on that day. The messenger brought back word that 
Lord Mistletoe would be at home, and exactly at that hour the hired 
brougham stopped at the door. Her mother had wished to accom- 
pany her but she had declared that if she could not go alone she 
would not go at all. In that she was right; for whatever favour the 
young heir to the family honours might retain for his fair cousin, who 
was at any rate a Trefoil, he had none for his uncle’s wife. She was 
shown into his own sitting-room on the ground floor, and then he 
immediately joined her. “I wouldn’t have you shown upstairs,” he 


said, “ because I understand from your note that you want to see me 
in particular.” 


“That is so kind of you.” 

Lord Mistletoe was a young man about thirty, less in stature than 
his father or uncle, but with the same handsome inexpressive face. 
Almost all men take to some line in life. His father was known as a 
manager of estates; his uncle as a whist-player; he was minded to 
follow the steps of his grandfather and be a statesman. He was 
eaten up by no high ambition but lived in the hope that by per- 
severance he might live to become a useful Under Secretary, and 
perhaps, ultimately, » Privy Seal. As he was well educated and 
laborious, and had no objection to sitting for five hours together in 
the House of Commons with nothing to do and sometimes with very 
little to hear, it was thought by his friends that he would succeed. 
“And what is it I can do?” he said with that affable smile to which 
he had already become accustomed as a government politician. 

“T am in great trouble,” said Arabella, leaving her hand for a 
moment in his as she spoke. 

“J am sorry for that. What sort of trouble?” He knew that his 
uncle and his aunt’s family were always short of money, and was 
already considering to what extent he would go in granting her 
petition. 

* Do you know Lord Rufford ?” 

“Lord Rufford! Yes ;—I know him; but very slightly. My 
father knows him very much better than I do.” 

“T have just been at Mistletoe, and he was there. My story is so 
hard to tell. I had better out with it at once. Lord Rufford has 
asked me to be his wife.” 


“The deuce he has. It isa very fine property and quite unem- 
barrassed.” 

“ And now he repudiates his engagement.” Upon hearing this the 
young lord’s face became very long. He also had heard something of 
the past life of his handsome cousin, though he had always felt kindly 
to her. “It was not once only.” | 
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“Dear me! I should have thought your father would be the 
proper person.” 

“ Papa has written ;—but you know what papa is.” 

“ Does the Duke know of it,—or my mother ?” 

“Tt partly went on at Mistletoe. I would tell you the whole story 
if I knew how.” ‘Then she did tell him her story, during the telling 
of which he sat profoundly silent. She had gone to stay with Lady 
Penwether at Lord Rufford’s house, and then he had first told her of 
his love. Then they had agreed to meet at Mistletoe, and she had 
begged her aunt to receive her. She had not told her aunt at once, 
and her aunt had been angry with her because they had walked to- 
gether. Then she had told everything to the Duchess and had 
begged the Duchess to ask the Duke to speak to Lord Rufford. At 
Mistletoe Lord Rufford had twice renewed his offer,—and she had 
then accepted him. But the Duke had not spoken to him before he 
left the place. She owned that she thought the Duchess had been a 
little hard to her. Of course she did not mean to complain, but the 
Dachess had been angry with her because she had hunted. And now, 
in answer to the note from herself, had come a letter from Lord Rufford 
in which he repudiated the engagement. “I only got it yesterday 
and I came at once to you. I do not think you will see your cousin 
treated in that way without raising your hand. You will remember 
that I have no brother ?” 

“ But what can I do?” asked Lord Mistletoe. 

She had taken great trouble with her face, so that she was able to 
burst out into tears. She had on a veil which partly concealed her. 
She did not believe in the effect of a pocket handkerchief, but sat wit! 
her face half averted. ‘‘ Tell him what you think about it,” she said. 

“Such engagements, Arabella,” he said, “ should always be authen- 
ticated by a third party. It is for that reason that'a girl generally 
refers her lover to her father before she allows herself to be considered 
as engaged.” 


“Think what my position has been! I wanted to refer him to my 
uncle and asked the Duchess.” 

“My mother must have had some reason. I’m sure she must. 
There isn’t a woman in London knows how such things should be done 
better than my mother. I can write to Lord Rufford and ask him for 
an explanation ;—but I do not see what good it would do.” 

“Tf you were in earnest about it he would be—afraid of you.” 

“TI don’t think he would in the least. If I were to make a noize 
about it, it would only do you harm. You wouldn’t wish all the world 
to know that he ha re 

“Jilted me! I don’t care what the world knows. Am I to put 
up with such treatment as that and do nothing? Do you like to see 
your cousin treated in that way ?” 
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“T don’t like it at all. Lord Rufford is a good sort of man in his 
way, and has a large property. I wish with all my heart that it had 
come off all right; but in these days one can’t make a man marry. 
There used to be the alternative of going out and being shot at ;—but 
that is over now.” 

‘And a man is to do just as he pleases ?” 

“Tam afraid so. Ifa man is known to have behaved badly toa 
girl, public opinion will condemn him.” 

“Can anything be worse than his treatment of me?’ Lord 
Mistletoe could not tell her that he had alluded to absolute knowledge 
and that at present he had no more than her version of the story ;—or 
that the world would require more than that before the general con- 
demnation of which he had spoken would come. So he sat in silence 
and shook his head. “And you think that I should put up with it 
quietly ?” 

“T think that your father should see the man.” Arabella shook 
her head contemptuously. ‘If you wish it I will write to my 
mother.” 

‘J would rather trust it to my uncle.” 

“T don’t know what he could do ;—but I will write to him if you 
please.” 

“ And you won't see Lord Rufford ?” 

He sat silent for a minute or two during which she pressed him 
over and over again to have an interview with her recreant lover, 
bringing up all the arguments that she knew, reminding him of their 
former affection for each other, telling him that she had no brother of 
her own, and that her own father was worse than useless in such a 
matter. A word or two she said of the nature of the prize to be 
gained, and many words as to her absolute right to regard that prize 
as her own. But at last he refused. “I am not the person to do it,” 
he said. ‘‘ Even if I were your brother I should not be so,—unless 
with the view of punishing him for his conduct ;—in which place the 
punishment to you would be worse than any I could inflict on him. 
It cannot be good that any young lady should have her name in the 
mouths of all the lovers of gossip in the country.” 

She was going to burst out at him in her anger but before the words 
were out of her mouth she remembered herself. She could not afford 
to make enemies and certainly not an enemy of him. “ Perhaps 
then,” she said, “ you had better tell your mother all that I have told 
you. I will write to the Duke myself.” 

And so she left him, and as she returned to Orchard Street in the 
brougham, she applied to him every term of reproach she could bring 
to mind. He was selfish, and a coward, and utterly devoid of all 
feeling of family honour. He was a prig,and unmanly, and false. A 
real cousin would haye burst out into passion and have declared himself 
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ready to seize Lord Rufford by the throat and shake him into instant 
matrimony. But this man, through whose veins water was running 
instead of blood, had no feeling, no heart, no capability for anger! 
Oh, what a vile world it was! A little help,—so very little—would 
have made everything straight for her! If her aunt had only be- 
haved at Mistletoe as aunts should behave, there would have been no 
difficulty. In her misery she thought that the world was more cruel 
to her than to any other person in it. 

On her arrival at home she was astounded by a letter that she 
found there,—a letter of such a nature that it altogether drove out of 
her head the purpose which she had of writing to the Duke on that 
evening. The letter was from John Morton and now reached her 
through the lawyer to whom it had been sent by private hand for 
immediate delivery. It ran as follows: 


“Dearest Arabella, ? 

“T am very ill,—so ill that Dr. Fanning who has come down 
from London, has, I think, but a poor opinion of my case. He does 
not say that it is hopeless,—and that is all. I think it right to 
tell you this, as my affection for you is what it always has heen. If 
you wish to see me, you and your mother had better come to Bragton 
at once. You can telegraph. I am too weak to write more. 

“Yours most affectionately, 
“ Joun Morton. 
“ There is nothing infectious.” 


“John Morton is dying,” she almost screamed out to her mother. 

“ Dying!” 

“So he says. Oh, what an unfortunate wretch Iam! Everything 
that touches me comes to grief.” Then she burst’ out into a flood of 
true unfeigned tears. 

“Tt won’t matter so much,” said Lady Augustus, “if you mean 
to write to the Duke and go on with this other——affair.” 

“Oh, mamma, how can you talk in that way ?” 

“ Well; my dear; you know——” 

“T am heartless. I know that. But you are ten times worse. 
Think how I have treated him !” 

“J don’t want him to die, my dear;—but what can I say? I 
ean’t do him any good. It is all in God’s hands, and if he must die,— 
why, it won’t make so much difference to you. I have looked upon all 
that as over for a long time.” 

“Tt is not over. After all he has liked me better than any of them. 
He wants me to go to Bragton.” 

_ “That of course is out of the question.” 
“Tt is not out of the question at all. I shall go.” 
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“ Arabella !” 

“ And you must go with me, mamma.” 

“T will do no such thing,” said Lady Augustus to whom the idea 
of Bragton was terrible. 

“Indeed you must. He has asked me to go, and I shall do it. You 
can hardly let me go alone.” 

“ And what will you say to Lord Rufford ?” 

“T don’t care for Lord Rufford. Is he to prevent my going where 
I please ?” 

“And your father,—and the Duke,—and the Duchess! How 
can you go there after all that you have been doing since you left ?” 

‘What do I care for the Duke and the Duchess. It has come to 
that, that I care for no one. They are all throwing me over. That 
little wretch Mistletoe will do nothing. This man really loved me. 
He has never treated me badly. Whether he live or whether he die, 
he has been true to me.” Then she sat and thought of it all. What 
would Lord Rufford care for her father’s letter? If her cousin 
Mistletoe would not stir in her behalf what chance had she with her 
uncle? And, though she had thoroughly despised her cousin, she 
had understood and had unconsciously believed much that he had said 
to her. “In these days one can’t make a man marry!” What 
horrid days they were! But John Morton would marry her to- 
morrow if he were well,—in spite of all her ill usage! Of course he 
would die and so she would again be overwhelmed ;—but yet she 
would go and see him. As she determined to do so there was some- 
thing even in her hard callous heart softer than the love of money 
and more human than the dream of an advantageous settlement in 
life, 














